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THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Volume I. Number 4. 1937. 


EDITORIAL 


[ is gratifying to note a further increase in our membership—well over 
200 new members having been enrolled since the publication of our 
first number. 

The Library, which at present consists of some 1,500 volumes, is now 
available for the use of members, and is open from 12.30 to 6 p.m. on 
Mondays to Fridays and from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. on Saturdays. It has 
been decided that for the present books shall not be taken out, but must 
be read on the premises. One of the Assistant Secretaries acts as 
Librarian and will be always available while the Library is open. Under 
the expert guidance of one of our members, to whom our thanks are 
due for this voluntary help, the Librarian has made an Author and 
Subject Catalogue of all the books. Already there has been some response 
to the List of Desiderata published in our last number, and we take this 
opportunity to thank the donors of books. 

We call attention to a short article on the English School Theatre in 
our present issue. Before this number is in the hands of members a lecture 
also will have been given on the aims and ideals of the Theatre and 
we wish the enterprise every success. In our opinion it should prove 
a most valuable help to the Schools in their own dramatic efforts by 
putting, we trust, a high standard before them, and at the same time 
encourage and foster in them a love of good plays and good acting. 
The enterprise should indeed go far to meet the needs of the Schools 
as expressed in a letter from a correspondent which we published in our 
first number. 

We take this opportunity of thanking one of our first life members who 
has given a donation to the Association on the grounds that her subscription 
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294 EDITORIAL 


of three guineas inadequately repays the many benefits she has derived 
from the Association. This example of gratitude is very encouraging. 
The three Sherry Parties, at each of which a modern poet gave readings 
from his own poetry, were very well attended—more than 200 people in 
all availing themselves of the opportunity of hearing the poets. From 
all sides we hear that the readings aroused great interest. This verdict 
encourages us to try ’to arrange further meetings of a similar character. 


NOTES AND. OBSERVATIONS 


URRENT events from time to time cause a word in the press to send 

one tothe Dictionary for illumination. Madrid has for several months 
in The Times been ‘beleaguered’ by General Franco, and I have been at 
pains to try to discover in what respect this situation differs from being 
merely besieged. To beleaguer, according to the Oxford English Dictionary, 
is ‘to surround a town with troops so as to prevent ingress and egress’, 
the derivation coming from the Dutch leger, a camp. To besiege, accord- 
ing to the same Dictionary, is ‘to sit down before a town with armed 
forces in order to capture it’. General Franco has evidently been sitting 
down with some difficulty before Madrid, but so far as the other side 
allow him to do so, his purpose in being seated there is clearly with a 
view to capturing the city and not merely ‘to prevent ingress and egress’. 
Yet The Times must surely use beleaguer with intention. I give it up; as 
General Franco or the defenders will one day have to do. 


* * * 


IFE of late has become so systematic that distinguished men are 
careful to write their own biographies against the day of their depar- 
ture. G. K. Chesterton would have been the first to appreciate the nicety 
with which he timed the completion of his Life to coincide almost 
exactly with his death; and we are now delighting in the publication of - 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s biography written by his own hand. The question 
arises, to what extent lives are best self-written or by some other biographer. 
If a Boswell is available the answer is obvious, but a Boswell is so rare as 
to be unique. Chesterton’s delightful autobiography is perhaps his best 
book, but, as one might expect from that really great and modest man, 
it tells us very much less about Chesterton than about the things he was 
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interested in. The greater the man the less he will talk about himself. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw may occasionally mention G. B. S. yet no one has 
expressed the truth better—‘This is the true joy of life, the being used for 
a purpose recognized by yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly 
worn out before you are thrown on the scrap-heap; the being a force of 
nature instead of a feverish selfish little clod of ailments and grievances 
complaining that the world will not devote itself to making you happy.’ 


* * * * 


PHENOMENON of the age now accepted is the universal popularity 

of Mickey Mouse and the genius of his creator, Mr. Walt Disney. 
Certain austere persons have been known to express misgiving at the 
irresistible capture of the young by Mr. Disney, which is comparable to 
the Pied Piper’s bewitchment of the children of Hamelin. Let the austere, 
however, reflect for their comfort that along with Mickey’s frivolous 
absurdity go the serious virtues of infinite courage, resource, and deter- 
mination. He is, in fact, the knight-errant of the screen, like the only 
other genius produced hitherto by the films, Mr. Charlie Chaplin. 
Mickey, like Charlie, carries through every escapade, however beset with 
insuperable difficulties, to a triumphant conclusion in which Right in- 
variably triumphs over the Wolves of life however Big and Bad. 

It seems ungracious to criticize an art so fine and delightful as Mr. 
Disney’s, but one wishes a caveat could reach his ears as to the excessive 
and unrelieved speed of some of his recent pictures. A moving work of 
art needs its adagios and andantes as well as its allegros, but Mickey’s 
‘Polo Team’ and ‘Fire Brigade’, for instance, flash past in a sustained 
prestissimo which both to eye and brain are almost blinding. This is not 
the case with what seems to us, so far, to be the crowning Mickey master- 
piece, the incomparable ‘Band Concert’. 


* * * * 


E courage as well as the musicianship of Mr. Albert Coates is to 

be admired in composing and conducting his opera Mr. Pickwick, 

for to set that ‘truly great man’ and his story to music is a task for a 
giant. The opera suffered, as one might have expected, from the 
multiplicity of characters making it impossible to do full musical 
justice to any of them. But if Mr. Coates ‘aiming at a million, missed 
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an unit’, he was Browning’s ‘highman’ ‘pursuing his great thing’, for 

what greater thing does English literature possess than Mr. Pickwick? 
* * * * 


WAS as much interested when invited recently to witness television 

as I was bored while the exhibition took place. No doubt the art (or 
science) is in its infancy, and will quickly take giant strides. Some distance, 
it is to be hoped, will be covered before the Coronation, the observation 
of which event is promised, I understand, to television patrons. While 
the Army of Progress thus advances ‘in all directions’, the enterprise of 
Mr. Adrian Seligman and his friends in setting out the other day to 
circumnavigate the world in a small sailing ship, is, like the wide popu- 
larity of hiking, significant. Can it be that man, subconsciously perhaps, 
is beginning to tire of progress, and, sickened of science by the possibili- 
ties of aerial gas attack, yearns to be in less of an unnatural hurry, to 
return, in fact, to the cultivation of that Garden wherein his First Father 
was born? G. B. 
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LETITIA PILKINGTON (1712-50)—A 
CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE 
By LORD PONSONBY 


HE passage in her memoirs in which Letitia Pilkington explains that 

though nature intended her for a harmless household dove, Fate 
made her a lady of adventure, omits mention of her pen by which she 
made her living. An ordinary adventuress is a woman who causes a 
certain stir in a small section of society during her lifetime and passes into 
oblivion on her death. There must be many of these of whom no record 
remains. There is also the adventuress who, like Harriet Wilson, writes 
her memoirs which have a certain succés de scandale but, beyond the fascina- 
tion she declares she exercised, she has no claim to any other merit. 
Letitia Pilkington, whose name now is hardly remembered, describing 
herself as an adventuress, does not quite fit into either of these two 
categories. We have her Memoirs and her poems. Neither of these can 
now be judged to be of any literary consequence. Yet there is something 
in her career, much of which can be authenticated apart from her own 
confessions, that commands attention. We get sidelights into early eigh- 
teenth-century manners and fashions both social and literary, and the 
character is exposed to view of a woman who had undoubtedly peculiar 
talents, a mind unbalanced by the life into which circumstances eventu- 
ally forced her, and a courage, or perhaps we should say an effrontery, 
which brought her into contact with a curious assortment of eminent 
people. 

Her fame, such as it was, came from her having associated a good deal 
in her early married life with the Dean of St. Patrick’s; and indeed her 
references to Swift in his retirement are amongst the best bits in her 
memoirs and they account for her name having been handed down to 
posterity after her own tragic career was over. Had it not been for this 
association it is unlikely that a place would have been found for her in 
any subsequent records. 

Letitia was born in 1712. Her father, Dr. van Lewen, was a highly 
respected Dublin obstetrician of Dutch birth who, after taking his degree 
at Leyden, settled down in Ireland and married a descendant of the Earl 
of Kilmallock. She adored her father; she detested her mother. From 
quite an early age she showed extraordinary precocity in being able to 
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read and commit long poems to memory. Her father guided her reading 
with the result that she benefited by a quite extensive knowledge of the 
English classics. From this she became ‘incorrigibly devoted to versifying’ 
and developed a ‘scribbling itch’ which she declares was ‘incurable’. It 
reminds one of Fanny Burney’s ‘itch to record’ which resulted in her 
famous Diary. Letitia’s first serious attempt when she was still quite 
young was The Petition of the Birds, quite a pretty little child’s poem which 
was received with much applause. 

Before continuing her story we must give a general impression of her 
Memoirs, as it is for the most part from them that all the particulars of 
her strange career must be taken. In these her powers of narrative are 
good when she has them under control. But more often than not she 
just scribbles down whatever comes into her head. Sometimes, therefore, 
quite a good passage of autobiography is interrupted by utterly irrelevant 
and discursive reflections and she recovers herself with some such phrase 
as ‘But to descend to this terrene spot’. She introduces many anecdotes 
about people who have little or nothing to do with her experiences. The 
passages of vituperation against some individual, or more especially 
against clergy and Bishops, seem to show that she suffered to some extent 
from paranoia or persecution-mania. These and some of her reflections 
or ‘philosophic whimsies’ remind one forcibly of Amanda Ros. At times 
what she writes hardly makes sense; and there are many blanks which 
prevent us from learning as much as we should like. Her frequent quota- 
tions from Horace, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, and of course Swift, were 
certainly not made from reference books at her side but flowed out easily 
from her astonishing memory. She obviously never read over what she 
had written. In fact she confesses as much: ‘I am too volatile to revise or 
correct anything I write.’ So the formless jumble peppered with exag- 
gerations and, probably, falsehoods does not make easy reading. She is 
not really obscene, nor is she actually vulgar, but she is often indecent. 
There is, however, a humour and gaiety in her indecency which is not 
out of harmony with the times in which she wrote. The success of her 
first two volumes induced her in hot haste to write a third volume. This 
was never finished. In it she goes back over early days and, because of its 
digressions and irrelevant anecdotes, it is the most formless of the three. 

In 1730 Letitia married Matthew Pilkington, animpecunious clergyman, 
who also wrote poems and was a musician. He possessed ‘many agreeable 
accomplishments’ and ‘a good face’. It was a love match on both sides 
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favoured after some hesitation by her parents. He brought her ‘a harpsi- 
chord, an owl and a cat’ and they settled on restricted means in a very 
small house in Dublin. Through Dr. Patrick Delany the young couple 
were brought to the notice of Swift, who undoubtedly was amused by the 
‘little young poetical parson who has a littler young poetical wife’. For 
the next few years they visited the Dean frequently. 

Swift at this time was in exile in that ‘wretched, dirty dog-hole and 
prison’, as he called Dublin. He was unhappy, and his sour, impulsive, 
and capricious temper often broke out, almost extinguishing the sparkle 
of his wit, foreshadowing the gradual advance of his eventual insanity. 
Letitia’s accounts of visits and episodes have all the semblance of veracity 
even in the little bits of dialogue, because her memory could be trusted, 
and she shows how her admiration for, and amusement at the Dean were 
often sorely tried by his inconsiderate, wild, and almost brutal conduct. 

After a day passed ‘in a most elegant and delightful manner’ the Dean 
takes her into his study. ‘I have brought you here’, he says, ‘to show you 
all the money I got when I was in the Ministry, but do not steal any of it.’ 
He opens a cabinet and pulls out several empty drawers, exclaiming, 
‘Bless me, the money is flown!’ At meals Swift often behaved in an extra- 
ordinary way. When he was served with meat that was over-roasted ‘he 
called for the cook-maid and ordered her to take it downstairs and do 
it less’... When he saw his butler drinking his ale at the sideboard he there 
and then stopped two shillings from his board wages, ‘for I scorn to be 
outdone in anything, even in cheating’. There is a very graphic descrip- 
tion of an afternoon spent in a walk with the Dean, in the course of which 
he tells how he had made the workmen pull down a garden wall they were 
building six times because he saw them put rotten stones’in it. She sits 
down while ‘the Dean walked or rather trolled, as hard as ever he could 
drive’ and returns to her with an amusing conversational opening: ‘I have 
been considering, Madam, as I walked, what a fool Mr. Pilkington was 
to marry you, for he could have afforded to keep a horse for less money 
than you cost him, and that, you must confess, would have given him 
better exercise and more pleasure than a wife’. Discussion follows, and 
then it threatens to rain. ‘Come, make haste,’ cries the Dean (for the 
house being some way off a coach would cost sixpence) ; ‘O how the tester 
trembles in my pocket!’ They get in before the shower comes on: “Thank 
God,’ he says, ‘I have saved my money: here, you fellow (to his servant), 
carry this sixpence to the lame old man that sells gingerbread at the 
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corner, because he tries to do something, and does not beg.’ Then to 
his housekeeper, “Take care of this child and see she does no mischief, 
while I take my walk out within doors’. ‘Thereupon’, writes Letitia, ‘the 
Dean ran up the great stairs, down one pair of back stairs, up another, in 
so violent a manner that I could not help expressing my uneasiness to the 
good gentlewoman lest he should fall and be hurt.’ The housekeeper 
explains that it was his usual custom when the weather was bad and then 
tells Letitia of Swift’s constant contributions to help obscure poor people. 
The staircase episode is surely not one which even Letitia’s lively 
imagination could have invented. 

When Swift comes to dinner in the Pilkingtons’ little house he runs into 
every room from the garret to the kitchen. That was the way he declared 
he judged good housewifery. ‘Nodoubt but a slut would have rooms clean 
where the guests were to be entertained.’ Swift was a wit which does not 
necessarily mean that he had a sense of humour, at any rate not such as 
leads to appreciative laughter. Letitia never saw him laugh. When jokes 
were made ‘he used to suck in his cheeks’. As to his relations with her, 
she writes: ‘If I have any merit as a writer, I must gratefully acknowledge 
it due to the pains he took to teach me to think and speak with propriety; 
though to tell the truth, he was a very rough sort of a tutor for one of my 
years and sex; for whenever I made use of an inelegant phrase, I was sure 
of a deadly pinch and frequently received chastisement before I knew 
my crime.’ On one occasion he beat her because she couldn’t open the 
drawer in which he kept his flask, crying ‘Pox take you for a slut, would 
you spoil my lock and break my key?’ He then forced her to eat some 
gingerbread which she hated and threw her down so as to make her drink 
some very strong liquor out of the bottle: after which ‘he gravely went 
to prayers’. One of his invitations to his little parties addressed to the 
Pilkingtons was in verse, his reference to Letitia ending: 

Flow wit to her honour, flow wine to her health, 

High raised to her worth, above titles and wealth. 
One might suppose that the friendly intercourse between Swift and the 
Pilkingtons, of which only a few out of the many references are here given, 
would have continued in spite of the Dean’s uncertain temper. Unfor- 
tunately we now reach not only the break in the friendship between them, 
but the disastrous change in the relations between Matthew Pilkington 
and his wife, and the still more calamitous transformation of Letitia from 
innocent little scribbling poetess, affectionate wife, and devoted mother 
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into a hardened adventuress, struggling not always very successfully 
against sordid hardships not only of poverty and adversity but of un- 
wanted solicitations. The change can best be illustrated by quoting by 
way of introduction from the last letter Swift wrote about the Pilkingtons: 

‘Dr. Delany is a very unlucky recommender, for he forced me to countenance 
Pilkington; introduced him to me, and praised the wit, virtue and humour of 
him and his wife; whereas he proved the falsest rogue and she the most profligate 
whore in the kingdom. Her husband is now suing for a divorce and will not 
compass it; she is suing for a maintenance, and he has none to give her.’ 


Swift had recommended Pilkington for the post of chaplain to the in- 
coming Lord Mayor of London, Alderman Barber; but he also intended 
to use the chaplain for his own purposes, encouraging him to sell some 
manuscripts of his own (Swift’s) poems. Trouble arose from this. Pope, 
whe was involved, complained bitterly of 
‘the intervening, officious impertinence of these goers between us, who in England 
pretend to intimacies with you and in Ireland to intimacies with me .. . it is hard 
that the world should judge of our housekeeping by what we fling out to the dogs.’ 
The shifty and underhand behaviour of the young parson referred to by 
others besides his wife exhibits him as a very unattractive character. He 
had become furiously jealous of his wife’s superior literary facility and 
gradually their domestic life became unbearable. At first he was alone 
in London; later she joined him. The sordid details of their quarrels and 
recriminations are not worth recording. She defends herself in her 
Memoirs against the accusation of adultery by the ingenuous explanation 
that the gentleman was in her room late at night because she was reading 
a book which the gentleman wouldn’t leave behind him! She not only 
brings counter accusations against Matthew but accuses him of constantly 
and purposely arranging that she should be placed in a compromising 
position. The scandal of the divorce proceedings made Dublin, whither 
she had returned, too hot to hold her. She went back to London alone 
and began there with considerable courage and enterprise to try to make 
her living by her pen. This might at first be thought to have been an 
absurd project on her part. But in this particular connexion we must 
remember how greatly mid-eighteenth-century London differed from 
London of to-day. 

Not only in the news sheets but in pamphlets and leaflets constantly 
published and distributed in the streets, political, social, and literary 
controversies were carried on, one sheet quickly supplying the retort to 
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another. The pamphlets were written anonymously, filled with personali- 
ties and with no limit to cruel innuendoes and merciless caricatures. In 
addition to this people were hired to write poems, love letters, business 
letters, or letters of threat and protest, which the purchaser fathered as 
his own production. Moreover, had not Mrs. Aphra Behn, who died in 


1689, been a prolific and very successful playwright? Although her plays | 


abounded in obscenity so that Pope said: 

The stage how loosely does Astraea tread, 

Who fairly puts all characters to bed, 
some of them continued to be performed in the eighteenth century. 
There was Katherine Philips, too, whose poems were successful. Letitia 
herself pays a gushing tribute to ‘matchless Orinda’. The latter must not 
be confused with ‘Con Phillips’, mentioned by Horace Walpole, a notori- 
ous courtesan who was compared to Letitia in a pamphlet. 

So Mrs. Pilkington, conscious of her extraordinary aptitudes, no doubt 
felt that a new and remunerative career was opened for her. Could she 
not turn off a page of poetry while her customer waited? Could she not 
put the appropriate satirical bite into a lampoon? Could she not imitate 
with ease a lover’s pleading? Was she not capable of writing a comedy 
(The Turkish Court or London Prentice acted in Dublin but never printed) or 
a tragedy (The Roman Father, of which she gives us a rather heavy first 
Act)? And as to memoirs filled with gossip and scandal, could she not 
do as well as Mrs. Manly whose New Atlantis was such a success, or even 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu with her letters? So there was some justi- 
fication for the full advertisement she drew up. It was found by her son 
among her papers, although he is uncertain whether it was actually 
published. It shows at any rate that she had a sense of humour. 

‘If any illiterate divine from Cambridge or Oxford has a mind to show his parts 
in a London pulpit, let him repair to me, and he shall have a sermon, not stolen 
from Barrow, Tillotson or other eminent preachers, but fire-new from the mint. ... 
If any author wants a copy of commendatory verses to prefix to his work or a 
flattering dedication to a worthless great man; any poor person a memorial or 
petition, properly calculated to dissolve the walls of stone and flint which environ 
the hearts of rich men; any print seller lines to put under his humorous, comic or 
serious representations; any player an occasional Prologue or Epilogue; any beau 
a handsome billet doux for a fair incognita; any old maid a copy of verses in her 
praise; any lady of high dress and low quality an amorous melting delicate epistle; 
any projector a paragraph in praise of his scheme; any extravagant prodigal a 
letter of recantation to his honoured father; any Minister of State an apology for 
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his conduct, which those gentlemen frequently want; any undertaker a funeral 
elegy; or any stone cutter an epitaph, or, in short, anything in the poetical way, 
shall be dispatched in the most private, easy and genteel manner by applying to 
me, and that at the most reasonable rates.’ 


But her business did not thrive as she had hoped, although there were 
interludes when things seemed to be going fairly well. She took rooms 
in St. James’s Street exactly opposite White’s Coffee House, where the 
gallants could observe her from across the street. But this was only for 
awhile. In her subsequent wanderings from lodging to lodging, including 
the Marshalsea prison to which she was driven by her debts, we cannot 
follow her. The squalor and degrading company of thieves and pro- 
curesses into which her circumstances forced her, judging by her lively 
descriptions, might have been good subjects for illustration by the pencil 
of Hogarth or Bunberry. The print shop she opened while she still plied 
her pen in letters and poems was not a complete failure. Nevertheless, 
she fell low and meditated suicide to the point of going to the lake side 
in St. James’s Park. In a good descriptive passage she tells how her deep 
depression was relieved by a young lady who comes up and talks to her, 
saves her from her project, and takes her to a house close to the Park. 
Here attired in a gold brocade nightgown, the young lady’s husband is 
introduced to her and a cold supper is ready for her. But the surliness of 
the master of the house upsets her. She believes he wanted to beat his 
wife for introducing a stranger and she learns afterwards that he was an 
ex-footman who was accustomed frequently to treat in this way the lady 
who had sacrificed herself and her fortune to him. Occasionally she 
reflects not only on her own adversity but on that of others, not without 
a certain philosophic courage, as when she exclaims: ‘But alas! how shall 
we poor reptiles presume to judge the ways of providence; all things are 
ordered with harmony and beauty; though, like a fly, our feeble ray sees 
but an inch around, yet dares dislike the structure of the whole.’ It may 
be imagined what an orgy of religious and philosophic reflections she 
indulged in when one night she was locked up by mistake in Westminster 
Abbey’s ‘Long sounding aisles and intermingled graves’, where she went 
to sleep in the pulpit completely wrapped up in a carpet to keep the 
rats off! 

But it is the glimpses we catch of Mrs. Pilkington’s patrons and admirers 
which give the chief interest to her Memoirs. Her most trustworthy 
friend and reliable adviser, the man who was ever ready to stand by her 
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in fair weather or foul was Colley Cibber, a second-rate actor, prolific 
playwright, successful actor-manager, and Poet Laureate for over twenty- 
five years. He has been condemned as the worst in the long list of 
Laureates. His various odes on public occasions were mercilessly parodied 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine month after month. But he took all this with 
complete good humour and merely replied: 
My brother Poets are all damned severe, 
Because I’ve got a hundred pounds a year, 
They rail, they write and threaten dire Disgrace, 
And each is angry he has not the place. 
At any rate he was a staunch friend. Time after time he helped Mrs. 
Pilkington with money and with good advice. She never appealed to him 
in vain. He procured her release from the Marshalsea by producing a 
sum of money which he told her had been contributed by ‘no less than 
sixteen Dukes’. No doubt he knew this would please her while in all 
probability most of the money was his own. Another time he brings her 
five guineas from the Duke of Richmond. She expresses her gratitude to 
both of them in a poem published in the Gazette, ending: 
Oh, let your gaiety excuse 
My serious melancholy muse! 
This world appears a dream to me: 
Afflictions teach philosophy; 
And thus, alone, a Christian heart, 
Its grateful raptures can impart. 

Worsdale, the portrait-painter, was foisted on to her by her husband. 
She wrote many poems for him but she never liked him and certainly did 
not succumb to his blandishments, which are fully described. Old Colonel 
Duncombe, seeing her from White’s watering the plants in her window- 
boxes, sent over a bottle of claret and then came over himself and cracked 
lewd jokes with her. Of Sir Hans Sloane she gives a very unfavourable 


portrait. She went to his house for a subscription for her works. Judging . 


by the magnificence of his rooms, her hopes were high. But she only got 
half a crown out of him. So she describes him as ‘a ridiculous monkey’ 
who never even looked at her. Lord Kingsborough was a friend who 
constantly sent her bills for twenty pounds for writing him amusing letters. 
When the young Duke of Marlborough is brought up to her room his 
good looks upset her: ‘My boasted constancy of mind quite forsook me; 
I trembled at his touch . . . and was more disordered at sight of him than 
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ever I had been before in my life.’ He presents her with a cheque for 
fifty pounds and apparently she came through the ordeal unscathed. Lord 
Chesterfield sends her money and she writes poems for Lord Galway. An 
old Colonel who had been page to James Duke of York brings Lord 
Weymouth and Lord Augustus Fitzroy to see her, who each of them gave 
her a guinea as a subscription to her poems. Her method of approach 
to Thomas Herring, Archbishop of York (subsequently Archbishop of 
Canterbury), is amusingly narrated. She goes to Kensington Square 
where he lived in a beautiful old house (long since demolished) and mis- 
takes him for his chaplain. On discovering her mistake she apologizes 
for having been ‘very familiarly chatting with so great a man’. Un- 
doubtedly Letitia had a way with her; the Archbishop was highly amused, 
read the poem she presented to him and gave her ‘a handsome present’. 
She was determined to follow this up and pursued him later to the House 
of Lords, where she waited outside the Bishops’ robing room. Again he was 
all affability and Lord Chesterfield, who saw them talking together, made 
a story of it at White’s, where he recounted how she had ‘delivered a 
billet-doux to the handsomest, politest, and bravest prelate in Europe’. 

In a letter to Lord Kingsborough she describes her meeting with John 
Wesley, whom she meets at the printers and calls a ‘sanctified Levite’. He 
visits her with a view to making a conversion. ‘I was surprised’, she 
writes, ‘even before he spoke to see the extraordinary alteration in his 
countenance, the muscles of which were the preceding day dropt to that 
flatness that the visage was a perfect blank; but they were now braced 
up to their proper functions and he appeared a spritely young fellow.’ 
Even John Wesley was attracted by her courage and vivacity and sub- 
scribes a couple of guineas to her support. A Mr. Victor, who kept a 
tea warehouse in Pall Mall, gets a couple of Odes to Royalty out of her 
for which he only gives her five shillings. She also reels off for him rather 
a good Satyric Dialogue: A view of the present state of Men and Things, which 
‘he very modestly assured every person was of his own composition’. Her 
encounter with Dr. Arne the composer was unpleasant because it con- 
cerned the dismissal of her son, who was apprenticed to him. smamnanann 
Arne seems to have set one of her small poems to music. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that all her poetry is rélielide She 
often hits a happy phrase and is not without a certain sense of beauty. 
Indeed, Wordsworth included her poem Sorrow in a sort of anthology he 
put together for Lady Mary Lowther’s reading. 
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There can be no question that in the earlier days of her time in London 
Letitia had some success. Her numerous patrons in high society show that 
she was the talk of the town, for a while at any rate. The guineas came 
in, but they were soon exhausted by her extravagance, and, we fear, also 
by drink. She thoroughly enjoyed her adventures, even the most sordid 
and dangerous of them, in retrospect; and goes so far as to say, ‘I am sure, 
I ought to thank my loving husband for the opportunity he has afforded 
me of seeing the world from the palace to the prison.’ 

The ‘loving husband’ does not interest us. But his subsequent history 
is remarkable. Four years after Letitia’s death he married again. Deter- 
mined to take no risks this time, he chose a ‘ferociously ugly’ woman as 
his second wife and managed to obliterate the past completely. He re- 
fused to have any intercourse whatever with his children, became a highly 
respectable, if not respected, and moral Vicar and devoted his time to 
compiling a Dictionary of Painters. He died twenty-five years after his 
first wife. 

Letitia’s last days are described by her son in an appendix to the 
Memoirs. In poverty and distress, in pain and weakness, in the midst of 
altercations with lodging-house keepers, she showed the same spirited 
pluck, defying to the last Death itself. She was only thirty-eight, still 
scribbling away on the last volume of her Memoirs when she died. There 
is a portrait of her by Hone which suggests suppressed jocundity rather 
than beauty and gives her an expression of alert and amused suspicion. 

Would her talents have reached a higher standard in more favourable 
circumstances? It is doubtful. She was dexterous and clever up to a 
point, but never profound. More probably adversity developed the best 

that was in her. We may conclude in agreement with the last sentence 
of an admirable introduction by Iris Barry to the last (1928) Edition of 
the Memoirs: “The pressure of Society would cheerfully have made a 
prostitute and plaything of her. It was the easiest way for her to go and 
perhaps it would have been the most profitable and worldly wise. She 
was a silly little thing to protest so much and fight so ardently to keep up 
appearances; but there was something heroic and indomitable in her 
silliness; and in a queer, outlandish fashion she preserved the honour of 
womanhood.’ 
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PRIVATE AND PERSONAL 


To and by 
CECIL LEWIS 


‘For we have been there in the books and out of the books, and where we have been, if we 
are good enough, you can go also.’—ERNEST HEMINGWAY. 


ERE is a fine view from the window, but to-day the wind is howling 
round the tower so that you can hardly hear yourself speak and the 
telephones have been ringing too much and the work has been too heavy 
and you’re tired of it and wish it would stop and you know it can’t but 
- must go on and on and there it is and there’s nothing to be done about 
it. So you go to the window and look out, but you don’t see the view 
before you. You see another place and think of another time. .. . 

The train waited too long at Domodossola, or it seemed too long when 
you’d been travelling all night. The lake was near and you wanted the 
journey to be over and then there was this stop while they examined the 
heavy luggage, put on the restaurant car, and changed the engines. So, 
feeling sort of transparent from lack of sleep, you wandered off along the 
platform. A boy in an apron was selling cestino (half a chicken, a roll, 
a piece of cheese, and a quarter of red wine for 15. 6d.), the Capo Stazione 
in his red hat was strutting up and down, the Bersaglieri walked two by 
two, very proud of their cock feathers, the old peasants stood stolid in 
their black Homburgs and square boots, and the young officer in the Air 
Force with his Wings and medals was joking with his old father. It was 
all bland and friendly and somehow comforting and you smiled to your- 
self, hearing the lovely language that rolls golden off the tongue like a 
draught of Orvietto. And then you reached the end of the train, and 
there, yellow, sunning itself on the shiny steel of one of the rails, sat a 
Brimstone butterfly. It struck you like a miracle, dumb, in a sort of 
ecstasy, and then the whistle blew and you jumped on board and said 
to yourself Thank God because in less than an hour you’d be there. 

So, leaving the smoky town in that open space between the mountains, 
you rattled off down the river bed and passed the villages with stone roofs 
and grey hard walls clenched into the mountain-sides, and your eye 
went up the ravines, steep, steep to the blue of the jagged peaks above, 
and then there were bridges and cold green chalky water sliding 
between grey sand. And then came the well-known stations, Premosello, 
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Mergozzo, Fonda Toce, and you knew it was getting nearer and nearer, 
It wouldn’t be long, only half an hour now, and you were eager, as if 
you were going to see again a mistress that you once had, a long time 
stranger, but yet you couldn’t forget how she was and how it all was at 
different times and different places and, excited, remembering things 
strong and vivid as at the beginning, you felt as if you owned the world. 

So the train ran on and came to the little lake, put there by God just 
to whet the appetite, a little steel-grey lake with a deep blue edge under 
the railway embankment, a few villas on the hill and sedge at the southern 
shore. But you mustn’t look south, that would spoil it. You must never 
look until a certain place, never, and you always told your friends too 
not to look, not to look. ... 

Then whoosh into the tunnel went the train and the little lake was gone 
and you came out and there it was: the shining level, the misty shield, 
the disk of onyx, the platter of fire—all words and nothing worth beside 
reality. So you leant out of the window drinking it in, welcoming the 
islands—Isola Madre, Isola Bella, Isola Pescatore, seeing beyond Pallanza 
the Laveno mountain, and all over the slopes, over the hills clustered and 
scattered and strewn about, red roofs and white stucco, the gay and gra- 
cious homes of Italy under its vast and tender sky. And now the train 
swung past the marble quarries and ran into Baveno, Baveno with its 
disused thermal baths and the old stone church-tower, and then it was 
time to get out. So you pulled your suitcases off the rack ready to hand 
them through the windows and then came another tunnel and then there 
was the Lido and the row of plane trees by the station, and the brakes 
were on and the steam hissing, and you were slowing up, and there were 
the fachini on the platform, like old friends, so many years you have been 
coming now, and you slung out the luggage and jumped out of the train, 
and there by the barrier was Adolfo. 

That made it perfect, because there was not a memory you had that 
hadn’t got him in it and because he had made all your dreams possible, 
created out of rock and brick the substance of the things you planned, 
and was always there, honest, smiling, capable, waiting at the station, 
glad, so very glad, to see you back again. And so you climbed into the 
old carozza, with the lean horse and the tattered hood and the squeaky 
brakes on the iron-shod wheels, all your luggage piled on the seat and the 
box, the taximeter ticking, and the driver asking you how you were and 
how your children were, and Adolfo talking at the same time, telling 
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about the storm that struck the Isola Bella, and so, all the words coming 
back to you in the excitement of talking, you turned the corner and went 
squeaking down the hill. This time it was clean and clear when you came, 
the sky rinsed with rain, but another it was hot and stifling, and the next 
time there were storms, and white horses over the water, but every time 
it was good. So you turned out of the little road along the front, past the 
smart hotels where the girls came out to preen themselves on Sundays 
and the young Signori with greased hair were very self-important and 
proud, but you hadn’t come for that, for that life of the grand hotels, of 
the girls in the georgette underwear, and the young men with the beauti- 
ful slacks, that life was the same everywhere, all round the world, and 
the men who lounged at the bars, and the girls who painted their nails 
were just the same, in a different hat or a different ring. You hadn’t 
come for that, nor for the tourist shops with the leather-work and the 
beads and the picture postcards and the trips to see the, sights and the 
smart motor-boats that took you round the islands. That was all chic 
and vulgar. You had come to find a little green boat in the harbour. 
You bought it five years ago from Molly for a quid (when the slump was 
on and she was selling out and wanted to give it you, but you felt you 
must pay something) and you gave it to Adolfo for a present and then, 
the year after, a storm broke it in two, but they pieced it together again 
and put in some new sponde and gave it a coat of paint and in the spring it 
was as good as ever. So you piled in the luggage and the little girl from 
the fruit shop, where you bought a melon and some lettuces, came down 
and put them in the boat and smiled and you gave her a lira and rowed 
out of the little port with the waiters leaning over the iron rails on the 
top, remembering you and smiling and asking how London was and hop- 
ing that the tourist trade would revive and how it was sad in Stresa 
since England went off the Gold Standard, and you waved and promised 
to come over to tea and then there was nothing but clear water between 
you and home. Adolfo shipped the oars and climbed along the boat and 
started the fuortbordo, and off it went with a roar and you started to slide 
through the water. It was a good engine and Adolfo smiled and you 
smiled, hearing its healthy bark, for it had carried us all round the lake 
for upwards of ten years and nothing much the matter, and now it was 
going as well asever, and the nose of the little green boat was up, and there, 
across the water, were the cliffs and you could just see the roof of the house 
nestling under the limestone. 
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You couldn’t talk much while the engine was on, so you just sat and 
looked. You had seen it all before a hundred times and just the same you 
wanted to shout, and you were laughing and felt good inside because you 
knew that, in that tiny village.and in that little house and in that garden 
you had made under the precipices, everything would be just the same, 
that Abyssinia and Spain and the Abdication and whatever, all wouldn’t 
matter, they’d just slip by. The people would be out in the fields hoeing 
the maize or bringing in the hay, and they would still be making ice 
creams down at the mill, and grinding flour with a water-wheel, and the 
millstones would grunt and rattle and some one would be putting a new 
door to his house or plastering up an old wall, and some one would be 
driving a bullock cart through the cobbled street, the patient beasts, slow 
and heavy, flicking their velvety ears. You knew it would all be like that 
and so, being sure, you were very happy, because, out of the vortex of your 
life, you had jumped in a short night back into a sane world. 

And now it was getting nearer and you could see the steps down to the 
water, and perhaps it was winter, when the leaves were off the trees and 
the branches grey and stark, letting the little pink house glow through, 
or perhaps it was summer, everything shrouded in green, oak, and linden, 
hornbeam and the wild hortensia, and perhaps the winter jasmine would 
be out, or the alberich barbier or the big hortensia hedge or the pink olean- 
ders, there was always something, something to make your heart beat. 
So at last you came to the little port, with the motor stopped and the 
boat gliding in, and Beppo and Rina waiting and waving from the wall, 
and the weeping willow that you planted in the end of the breakwater 
swinging its long tresses in the wind: and then you’d jump out and shake 
hands and kiss them all and they’d shoulder up the luggage and off you’d 
go in a procession up the steep steps under the archway of green, up 
through the pergola, and then along the path, twisting through the woods 
above the water, round the corner into the little house. There would be 
a log fire on the big hearth and the floor would be waxed and shining 
green, and everything would be clean and tidy and waiting for you, and 
you would unpack quickly, quickly, just to get it done, and out of the 
way, and put on an old pair of shoes and an open shirt, and then off 
through the garden to see everything. This was a rite, a beautiful rite 
you always performed as soon as you arrived, and Adolfo waited for it 
and you went out together, remembering each plant like a friend, seeing 
how much it had grown, and talking, talking, of how this was doing well 
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and that wanted more manure, stopping to wonder why the rare mag- 
nolia was dead, praising the tended paths and asking how the bees were 
and how much honey they got in the fall and how much wine and peaches, 
and had they pulped many tomatoes, and how was Marietta, and didn’t 
the box hedge want cutting? Then back, with the light going, into the 
room, the shutters slid to, the lamps lit, and the glasses and decanter of 
red wihe on the table, and you sitting with Adolfo, talking about the 
world and what went on in it and nothing mattering much, because it was 
all far away, and you cut off and safe and peaceful in your heart. And to- 
morrow you knew there would be ghostly lights over the water and the 
sun would come up behind the precipices and turn all the mountain tops 
to rose, and there wouldn’t be a sound but the water lapping below on 
the rocks or, maybe, a blackbird or a thrush, or, if it happened to be 
June, the early dawning nightingales. And you knew that this place, 
which was never the same, yet always the same, which over many years, 
in many moods had grown so much into you, that it was as much a part 
of your life as your hand or your voice or the woman you hoped you 
might meet and never had met, knowing all this, you were happy there, 
sipping your own wine, burning your own wood, and watching the blue 
smoke curl in the chimney. For whatever happened, there was always 
this to come to or to dream of, always this return, always this welcome, so 
that the place became a symbol of joy and peace hardly to be obtained; 
an alien place, not yours, though you owned it, not of your blood, though 
you had friends in it, not your sky, though you adored it—strange how its 
very remoteness held you more than your native land, meant more and 
gave more than the familiar places which were your heritage. . . . 

So you stood looking out of the window, with the wind buffeting the 
tower so that you could hardly hear yourself speak, with the telephones 
ringing too much and too much work and you tired of it, but you did 
not see the wide view below you, you saw another place in another land. 
The train stopped. too long in Domodossola, or it seemed too long when 
you had been travelling all night and the lake was near and you were 
longing for the journey to be over... . 
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A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR’ 
By G. M. YOUNG 


CALLED on Goethe as usual in the afternoon and found him most 

animated and happy. He began at once: ‘Who do you suppose has 
been with me this morning? An Englishman. And what Englishman?’ 
He paused to enjoy my bewilderment, which was not lessened when he 
explained, with genial satisfaction, that it was Sir Lucas. ‘Come,’ he said 
with playful reproachfulness, ‘you should not be so backward in acquaint- 
ing yourself with the eminent foreigners who come to Weimar. And this, 
if I am not mistaken, is in the real elements of distinction one of the most 
eminent of them all.’ I excused myself for not knowing the name and 
asked whether he was a writer. ‘Not yet,’ said Goethe, ‘but I hope that 
my encouragement may cause him to take up the pen. I would give much 
to read the comments of so ripe a mind on the state of Europe, seen by 
eyes equally practised in the ways of business and of courts. No,’ he went 
on, after a pause in which he seemed to be going over in his memory the 
principal heads of the conversation that had given him so much pleasure, 
‘it is only in England that you find so much individuality and at the same 
time so strong a feeling for what is central, classical, form-giving. A 
Frenchman with the originality of Sir Lucas would be fantastic. A Ger- 
man of the same sobriety and poise would be stupid.’ 

I asked whether he had learnt anything of the Lord’s history and 
career. ‘Yes,’ said Goethe, ‘he was most friendly and communicative. 
He said that, presenting himself as a stranger, it was only a duty to give 
me some account of himself. That was admirably tactful. You see, his 
insight at once told him that I should naturally desire to know as much as 
I could of a person of his obvious eminence, and to spare me the embarrass- 
ment into which my curiosity might have led me, of questioning him in a 
way he might have felt indelicate, he offered to tel] me, and did tell me, 
everything that could be of interest in him to me.’ Here Goethe inter- 
posed a cordial encomium on English tact. I said that I had observed the 
quality in the Duke of Wellington, whom I had once seen descending 
from his post-chaise in front of the Weisse Léwe at Darmstadt. ‘It is the 
island type,’ said Goethe. 

‘Sir Lucas’, he went on, ‘has been a great merchant, in close relations 


1 Neue Gespriche mit Goethe. Aus dem H.S. Prof. Alois Riickenkratzer: Greifswald: 1936. 
Nachlass J. P. Eckermanns: herausgegebenvom Translated by permission of the Editor. 
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with the court, and he now lives away from the capital but maintains 
his connexion with both. Now here you have combined in one personality 
all the influences which form a true culture. A long and intimate experi- 
ence of men in all classes, and of their affairs, with an admixture of court 
life to refine the expression of this experience, and of rustic existence to 
bring it into harmony with Nature and the Whole. Such a view of the 
‘material and the ideal, of the unitary elements and the formative totality, 
is hardly accessible in the same measure to any one but an Englishman. 
I ventured’, he continued, smiling, ‘to apply a certain test which would, 
I believed, at once verify and define my conception of him. I showed 
him the letter from the Grand-Duke of Hackenkreuzberg.’ ‘But’, I said, 
in some astonishment, ‘was not that a very great distinction to confer on 
any foreigner, however eminent and intelligent?’ ‘If’, said Goethe gravely, 
‘he had been merely eminent, yes. To the combination, it is our duty to 
pay such homage as is in our power. But if you are surprised that I 
showed him the letter, what will you say when I tell you that I consulted 
him as to my reply?’ ‘I should indeed be curious’, I said, ‘to see how he 
responded to so exacting a test. To me I own the problem would have 
been insoluble.’ ‘He considered for a few minutes,’ said Goethe, ‘and 
then replied in words that I shall never forget. “I have heard”’, he said, 
“of this prince, and I should be happy if you would convey to him my 
sentiments, the sentiments of a plain Englishman, that the true greatness 
of monarchs is to be measured by the prosperity of their subjects. Happy 
is the country where loyalty and sincerity may kneel hand in hand before 
the steps of the throne.” I did not at first see: the connexion of these two 
apophthegms. But the fault was mine. The connexion is too profound 
to be perceived in a moment. I should not be surprised if you do not see 
it yet.” I did not, but I reserved my desire for enlightenment, because I 
was anxious to put another question. ‘Did your illustrious visitor’, I asked, 
‘give evidence of an ethico-aesthetic outlook on life, comparable in gran- 
deur with the force and acuteness of his purely practical and dialectical 
organization?’ ‘Ah,’ said Goethe, beaming, ‘your question is right. So 
it is that we should judge men. And, while we were talking, I was con- 
stantly searching for ways to penetrate this region of his moral being. 
But this truly admirable man must have divined my secret desire. With- 
out any ostentation he turned the conversation on to his family. And what 
a picture of moral worth he gave me. “One daughter’, he said, “‘has fol- 
lowed the husband of her choice, a scholar and divine, into a life of rural 
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tranquillity, under the protection of a great lady, whom both regard with 
tender reverence.”” Conceive how this story spoke to the heart of the 
creator of Hermann and Dorothea! Two others—I am not sure whether 
they are daughters, or wards to whose upbringing he has devoted himself 
—have contracted equally felicitous alliances. In their happiness my 
worthy visitor assured me he found his own. ‘And’, continued Goethe, 
. rising and pacing with animation up and down the room, ‘in parting he 
left with me—what do you think? Two pictures of the houses where two of - 
these young ladies live, and where, if anywhere, he said with the most 
touching but dignified modesty, lie believed his name was held in affec- 
tionate regard. My hand trembled as I received these symbols of a morally 
perfected culture. I feel myself ennobled to have been the subject of such 
an emotion, imparted by such a man.’ Goethe handed me the: prints, 
which I received with an emotion derived from his. They showed two 
noble baronial castles, set in what I judged to be a Scotch or Higland 
Landscape. One was named Rosings, the other, I think, Pebmermly. 
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MEDITERRANEAN VERSES 


HE desert sands at day’s swift flight 
Drank of the dew-cold vivid night 
Where Nile flows as he flowed 
When first men reaped and sowed, 


As though his stream since Time began 
Bore all the history of Man, 

Vast ages lapsing brief 

As noiseless as a leaf. 


But when the first high star, concealed 
By shadowing leaves above, revealed 
The glinting ripple, it seemed 

As the great water streamed 


That ears attuned might hear the strings 
Plucked by the harpist for those kings 
Who in persistence fond 

Would be companion’d 


Through the faint under-world, and still 
Press the firm-clustered grape and feel 
Wind from the fanning plume 
Sweetened with incense-fume; 


Still watch the honey-coloured grain 
Stiffen to ripeness on the plain 

Or dancers with slim flanks 

Circle in chiming ranks. 


For Time, so old, must abdicate. 
Eyes and a smile that have no date 
Respond from chiselled stone 
Young as, each day, the dawn; 


And pullings of the carver’s wrist 
So subtly in those curves persist, 
The presence in the form 

To touch is almost warm. 
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But like the pictures dreams make glow 
On darkness, that in daylight go 
So soon except they find 

Some lodging in the mind, 


Only by beauty can these cross 
The dark stream of the dead to us. 
Only the hot sun dwells 

Mid those long parallels 


Of broken pillars, roofed with air, 
In temples of unanswered prayer; 
And Gods unfeasted own 

Naught but a granite throne. 


Rain and the scolding wind’s uproar — 
And the black cloud befitted more 
The towering walls that hem 
Teeming Jerusalem; 


City of wailing, wrath, and blood, 
The city of the grave and shroud 
Whence arose the Word 

That brought so sharp a sword. 


O city stubbornly enthroned! 
The city that the prophets stoned, 
Over which Jesus wept 

And proud Rome vainly swept. 


But peace unearthly beamed above 
As from a brooding heaven of love 
The hill-surrounded sea 

Of lonely Galilee. 


And we beneath those silent skies 
Walked among flowers of Paradise 
As if their happier seed 

Knew peace on earth indeed. 
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Peace, by the world praised and eschewed, 
Lived in that ageless solitude 
And with no phrases deckt 
Shone richer in neglect; 


And under stony hills severe, 

Where sounds are few, we still could hear 
The shepherd from the rock 

Pipe to his wandering flock. 


Remote beyond the Syrian bay 
At close of a long burning day 
Into the dusk still shone 

The snows of Lebanon. 


Ill 


Morning came dancing, Morning warmed 
The blue sea-circle, whence she charmed 
Isle after isle to rise 

Rock-pointed toward the skies, 


Whose names transfigured strand and cape 
Into a legendary shape 

Re-peopled from afar 

But to be brought more near; 


As if old ships and oar’d galleys 
Still swept along the silent seas; 
Sailors of Tyre in quest 

Of the remoter West; 


The quick Athenian; those who made 
Adventure of the long crusade, 

And Cleopatra’s sail 

From Actium flying pale; 


And traffickers with old Byzance 
Past Patmos fading lost in trance; 
And Paul afire within 
The sad world’s soul to win; 
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And doomed Othello Cyprus-bound. 
The islands rose and sank around, | 
And when the day declined 

Their shadows filled the mind. 


Dim in the dawn stood Hector’s ghost 
Upon the mound where Troy lies lost. | 
But through the straits we sped 
Turned to our dearer dead. 


IV 


The hills divide, the seas unite 
The valleys of a land of light, 
But O how bare beside 

That Hellas glorified 


Which, wasted, clan by warring clan, 
Yet made a splendour shine in Man 
By that inquiring will 

Whose way we follow still; 


Built in the mind his palace rare, 
Towered high as thought can dare 
And thronged with images 

Of joys and agonies, 


Confronting destiny and wrong 

With the high-symbol’d scene, and song 
Threading its music through 

The dark tale, else untrue. 


But Time, so tender to a thought 
That branches up from living root, 
Has here unbuilt, defaced, 

And Beauty dispossessed, 


Conniving with men’s minds inert, 
Brute blows, and stupid skill to hurt, 
As if ’twere half their joy 

To maim and to destroy. 
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O Delphi, where all Hellas came 
To hear the awful Voice proclaim 
Fate, how beneath your steep 

Is all-forgetting sleep! 


No voice, no votary, no shrine; 
Though the long vale be still divine 
From that blue bay below 

To the far mountain snow, 


And soundless noon that idly warms 
The scattered stones and shattered forms 
Only the shadow brings 

Of wheeling eagles’ wings. 


Vv 


In the last light a column glows 
Where once the white perfection rose 
Imperfectly divined 

By the rebuilding mind 


Which treasures up a shape, a thought, 
From footprint or from echo caught, 
Hard gleanings that attest 

Oblivion has the best. 


Fade coasts and isles, where the seed sown 
Still flowers in all we are and own. 

A future presses near 

Clouds of unshapen fear. 


And now the ghostly, vast night-fall 
Like an age closing past recall 
Seems, and this darkening sea 

The wastes of history; 


The sea that no proud trophy claims 
For sunken ventures, foundered fames, 
Dishevelled navies tost, 

Ships like a bubble lost; 
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That keeps no sure abiding form 
And rises in unconscious storm 
Whipt by an ignorant blast 

And when the fury’s past 


Sleeking its waves, mile after mile, 
Into the image of a smile. 

Is this what Time does still, 
Working a witless will? 


But through the dark, stopt by no seas, 
Pass other Powers and Presences 
Unseen from shore to shore, 

Armed and at conscious war, 


Ideas, mightier than men, 

That seize and madden, free or chain. 
The things unprophesied 

Are certain, naught beside. 


But end is none, though the storms break 
And the mind pale, and the heart shake. 
Out of that future ring 


Far trumpets challenging. 


LAURENCE BINYON 
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WORLD WITHOUT END 


EYOND these walls I feel 
The serpent night uncurl 
Its myriad coils of darkness as it crawls 
Close, close, on twilight’s heel; 
I hear beyond these walls 
Wind like a demon wail, 
Wind like a great bat hurl 
Against the stone and fail 
To find a lodging there; 
Beyond these walls I know 
For mile on jagged mile 
The ling-scarred mountains roll 
Wild, dark, inarable. 


And out within their folds 

The Wrath undreamed-of preys 
That has bided and lain low 
Through aeons of nights and days: 
Each rumbling blast that shook 
The crystal sky is known, 

For every leaf-light shock 

Of human foot set down 

Upon this pristine rock 

Late, soon, man must atone— 
For earth at last shall tire 

Of man, her darling guest, 
And time spin back this star 
To chaos with the rest. 


JAMES WALKER 
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NIGHT ON THE FELLS 


OTHING is here but Night and the homeless wind 
Forlornly moaning o’er the lonely hills. 

Peering from this high crag naught can I find 

Save the outline of loftier pinnacles, 

And, here and there, the gray, wide-open eyes 

Of watchful meres, deep lakes whose staring shores 

Gleam, dimly, eye-lashed with tall sycamores; 

Calm eyes of sombre, meditating Earth, 

Pondering upon the riddle of her birth, 

Gazing, unsleeping on the unsleeping skies— 

Yon fiery Universe from which she came— 

Earth, nursing in her womb fierce remnants of that flame. 

EDWARD VANDERMERE FLEMING 


THE RETURN 


HE key turns in the lock, 
And I enter my room. 
I can hear the solemn clock 
Being bold in the gloom. 


Through the dark pane 
Comes the moon’s light, 
But it does not explain 

The secret way of night. 


Only strange shapes 

I can see: 

The evening drapes 
Rooms with black sorcery. 


Pausing for light, I can hear 
The clock, in the gloom, 
Talking to the queer 
Ghost in my room. 
CLIFFORD DYMENT 
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BIRCH-BUDS 


LUCENT birch-buds, open slowly, slowly! 
I would not have the spring slip by too soon; 
I would not have the twilight-freshness holy 
Of morning mellow to the richest noon. 


Keep still, keep still the hush before awaking 

When virgin nature holds her breath in wonder, 
Before in splendour, innocence forsaking, 

She daunts lush summer woodlands with her thunder. 


Then will she shout, but now she whispers lightly 
To timid leaves and little shivering flowers. 
O cool transparent birch-buds curled so tightly 
Wake slowly, slowly to her silver showers. 
MONICA BURNETT 


FRUIT—FLOWER 


HE flower that comes to bring the fruit is here. 
Again it blows and glows on these drab trees. 
On the greyed senile boughs, youth’s tints appear, 
Youth’s lovely light seductive shapes arise 
—A tide of foam from supernatural seas, 
A flame of dawn from supernatural skies, 
A show to dote and gloat upon, forever. 


The flower that dies to breed the fruit is gone, 

Once more, deflowered, down-showered, on wind and dust ~ 
The bloom of youth to its old doom is thrust. 

Once more, Heaven’s Showman bids the Show move on. 


Yet His creative brain must sure surmise 
Some loftier gain than fruited orchards yield, 
Some deeper joy than the ripe harvest field 
‘To amend this waste—the inhuman sacrifice 
Which else we’d mourn in wrath and scorn, for ever. 
G. M. HORT 
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CULTURE AND ARCHITECTURE 
By J. E. BARTON 


GS ha Matthew Arnold expounded his famous antithesis of Culture 
and Anarchy, he reproached his fellow countrymen for addiction to - 
loose thinking, vague prejudice, and superstitious labels. Dismayed by 
their lack of unifying principle in all political and social affairs, he sug- 
gested that the remedy for such confusion was a new outlook, born from 
the intelligent and constructive temper which only culture, as he under- 
stood the word, could impart. It is an interesting fact that Arnold, deeply 
concerned as he was with the ethics and tone of public life, paid little or 
no attention to those visual aspects of the Victorian man-made world 
which offered such glaring and first-hand evidence of the spiritual chaos 
he deplored. In this respect he was himself a typical Victorian of the 
educated class: book-nurtured and book-blinkered, assuming that the 
non-literary arts and crafts of mankind were a realm for the dilettante 
or the archaeologist, and ignoring the truth that a genuine civilization 
always declares itself, first and foremost, to the eyes. 

A critic of our own society, while he might agree profoundly with a 
good deal that was said by Matthew Arnold in 1869, would realize that 
literature—which for Arnold included almost everything—only comes 
into being when the basis of a culture is already more or less formed. 
The function of creative writers is to comment on some attitude to life 
which has been engendered by contact with realities, rather than with 
words. When those realities are transfigured by wide and rapid change, 
literature is the last of the arts to catch up with them. The majority of 
lettered persons dating from the pre-war generations will tell you that 
the world has entered on an age of barbarism, and that we have no great 
writers to-day. These familiar sayings, though in their usual context | 
they signify not much more than arrested mental development in a 
changed universe, are both in a sense true. Our age is barbaric, in the 
sense that cultural values and standards are being flung into the melting- 
pot. And it is true we have no great writers, in the sense that there is no 
longer any big unanimous reading constituency to choose certain poets 
or creative writers for its acknowledged prophets. The writers dubbed 
‘great’ only exist when there are large and more or less unified audiences: 
and such audiences only occur when new and important ideas or feelings 
have had time to sink well into the consciousness of a whole society. 
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The difficulty of discussing or ‘teaching’ literature in these days of 
swift transition must be known to anybody who lives in close contact with 
the minds of young people. They have little use for verbal niceties, gran- 
deurs, or solemnities. Their outlook is realistic, their imagination feeds 
on visible science and mechanism, and the moral ideals which stir them 
are mainly concerned with the new public spirit that everywhere is now 
- feeling its way towards vast social reconstruction. Their notions of the 
beautiful are functional. The thrill of contemporaneity, which plays so 
large a part in the culture of healthy and intelligent youth, is communi- 
cated by the aeroplane, the modern steamship, the stream-lined car or 
locomotive, the brilliant inventions of the higher film world, the formal 
austerity of huge purposive designs in concrete and steel and glass, and 
the nascent conception of spacious and serene cities, promising an end 
of the old squalor, and the dawn of a free communal happiness for men. 
To-day, as in the thirteenth century, poetry is seen rather than read, 
built rather than written; and for the best young minds it gains in romance 
from the fact that it has to push its way through a century-old legacy of 
dirt, muddle, and obsolete convention. 

No doubt in current literature we have a multitude of skilful writers, 
and not a few sincere and authentic small-scale poets. But whereas the 
constructive architect or designer of our time is impelled to creation by 
the pressure of obvious needs and purposes, and enjoys the perpetual 
stimulus of problems and materials that are at once new and of cosmo- 
politan interest, our more sensitive writers both in prose and verse attempt 
no wide appeal, and would probably disclaim any public function. That 
they are exploring fresh ground alike in subject-matter and technique, 
that they possibly herald new dynasties in some literature of the future, I 
am quite prepared to believe. But their influence is negligible in the 
popular world of fermenting aspirations. Tentative, sceptical, disillu- 
sioned, and egoistically introspective, they seem to reduce even sincerity 
to a cult, and their delicate sensibilities are so refracted through strange 
imagery and broken sequences that even the curiosity of young and bright 
readers soon tires of the chase. The state of contemporary literature 
resolves itself into a dilemma. Our meritorious and often readable best- 
sellers are only serving up old experience in new dishes: while the genuine 
pioneers are honest enough to recognize that at present they are only 
talking to themselves and a few friends. 

Blake declared that ‘in genius all ages are equal’. This is only true if 
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we allow for differences of vehicle, due to inevitable changes in the body 
and mind of social life. I suggest that for a good many years to come the 
principal nutriment of a general contemporary culture—which I take to 
be one of the aims of education—will be found in architecture rather than 
in literature. I know this will seem a paradox to those who conceive of 
architecture in a narrow and technical sense, while they extend the term 
‘literature’ to include the enormous output of historical, biographical, 
economic, and semi-scientific printed matter which now provides the 
million with what is known as serious reading. But reading of this sort, 
however valuable and necessary to progress, is not an instrument of 
culture. It offers material on which culture may draw, but in itself it is 
usually formless. Our age is full of knowledgeable yet hopelessly un- 
cultivated minds. Culture implies unification. Plato got down to the 
root idea when he required that young minds should grow up in the 
presence of noble forms. We owe to Greece the supreme lesson that 
wholeness of life is only attainable when a prevailing sense of form has 
harmonized the outlook and all the activities of man, whether private or 
public. I see no contemporary means of developing this all-important 
sense in young people, except through participation in the world-wide 
constructive movement that now makes itself felt in almost every visible 
feature of civilized living. For this general process of rebuilding ‘architec- 
ture’ is the only convenient single word we can use. 

From the time of the Stuarts to the end of the Georgian age, at least a 
modicum of architectural study was looked for in polite education. It 
was taken for granted that the whole realm of handicraft was dominated 
by common architectural principles. Not only masons and bricklayers, 
but joiners, cabinet-makers, blacksmiths, plasterers, and every sort of 
decorative craftsmen conformed as a matter of course to precepts of order 
and proportion which had been worked out and accepted in the mistress 
art of building. A catalogue of furniture designs was usually prefaced by 
a chapter on the architectural ‘orders’. Even the painter was not exempt. 
He too was primarily a maker of furniture. Just as nature herself was 
classically regulated in the Georgian garden or park, so also the portrayal 
of nature in a landscape picture was expected to obey rational laws, and 
to play its duly subordinate part in the civilized domestic setting. In any 
typical Georgian interior, the superficial realism of a Victorian anecdotal 
gallery painting would have seemed not only a vulgar outrage, but an 
unthinkable intrusion. An architectural flavour pervaded even the sillier 
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games in which Georgian taste indulged. As a change from temples of 
Vesta, it contrived ‘surprise views’ and grottoes and ‘groves’ for nymphs, 
and even invented ‘Gothick ruins’ where Henry VIII’s original supply 
had run short. In 1747 a book was published with the title, Gothick 
Architecture Improved. These lapses and absurdities only illuminate the 
broad fact that eighteenth-century culture was animated and held to- 
gether by an architectural outlook. When Baskerville issued his quarto 
Vergil in 1757, he was quite unknown. Within eighteen months he was 
elected printer to Cambridge University: a truly astonishing evidence of 
the unanimous visual perception with which in those days even the 
English academic class was endowed. In Baskerville’s printing there is 
no fanciful or decorative appeal whatever. It excels in clearness, order, 
rightness, and functional integrity: merits which only an architecturally 
trained generation could so instantly have recognized. 

In the chaos of Victorian industrialism, architecture ceased to be a 
living and governing principle, and became an antiquarian hobby. The 
smaller surviving handicrafts continued to produce sound work, but soon 
they were isolated in a world that had lost the one indispensable thing: 
a religion of design, by which alone man’s soul and body, his higher 
intelligence, and his everyday purposes can march together. The com- 
mercially prosperous years of the nineteenth century—prosperous, I 
mean, for those who made the money—are unique in history as a reign 
of the complementary vices, squalor, and sentimentalism. To this day, 
when stupid people express their incomprehension of a severely good 
modern building, they say ‘It’s just like a factory!’ In the dark age to 
which we owe so many features of our present educational system, it was 
assumed that factories, and indeed the whole workaday environment, 
must be ignoble and undignified. For public buildings there were suc- 
cessive fashionable ‘styles’: chosen by committees, and carried out by 
professional experts in dead scholarship. Well-to-do merchants and em- 
ployers no longer lived in houses, near their trades: they migrated to 
suburban residences, solidly built by honest workmen to perpetuate smug 
shapelessness or pretentious futility. 

Machinery and its products, inevitably crude in their first onset, were 
looked on as the declared foe of ‘art’. Engineers and technicians, concerned 
with utility and reality, had a lower prestige than the architect who drew 
facades. Even the major creative ages, in their decline, show the eternal 
law that ugliness follows whenever man’s mind divorces beauty from 
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purpose. Common sense has abolished the worst horrors of the early 
industrial age; but the more insidious sort of Victorian ugliness—the 
‘artistic’ ugliness which neglects total form but is prolific of ornament 
without spontaneous impulse or true human delight—is far less easy to 
eradicate. It has become so deeply involved with our social and domestic 
and ecclesiastical conventions that the children who attend our schools 
have grown up visually depraved from infancy, in everything that con- 
cerns the traditional arts and crafts. Fortunately, most children enjoy 
the sight of fine mechanical works, and this contemplation now offers 
some remedy. Who could have foreseen, thirty years ago, the degree of 
unity, sincerity, and refinement which has been attained already by our 
best motor-cars? This is only one of the developments co-operatively 
brought about in a single generation by men who have never bothered 
their heads about any form of so-called fine art; and the response of the 
general public proves that the instinct of taste is still alive among the 
many who are content, in their own homes, to surround themselves with 
meaningless shapes and hideous survivals. 

Nineteenth-century amateurs of architecture were students of detail 
rather than of structure. I could cite a dozen pleasant books of the period, 
illustrating the medieval arts with delightful woodcuts; but as a rule the 
authors are quite indiscriminate in their love of Gothic skill, and pay 
little regard to fundamentals, such as emotional quality or truth to 
material. The same thing appeared in studies of Greek building and 
sculpture. There was no comprehensive standard: vernal beauty and 
ornate degeneracy won equal attention. This is the error into which 
scholarship, left to itself, invariably falls. In our own age, architectural 
education has the advantage of contact with living problems, which force 
a bridge over the imagined gulf that once divided the architect from the 
engineer, the artist from the man of science, and the mechanic from the 
craftsman. In these days we can only guide the visual taste of the young 
by linking their view of the historic arts to their spontaneous perception 
of what is constructive in their own time. We have to break down the 
inherited party-walls in their consciousness, which deter them from seeing 
that all good works of man share something of one spirit, and that the 
ideal of civilization is an ordered unity to which every class of worker, 
however modest, can make some contribution. 

Academic courses of elementary architectural study are useful in their 
way, but do not supply what many of us feel to be lacking in modern 
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school life. Archaeology, as such, is deadening. We have to begin with a 
background. Boys and girls from fifteen to eighteen should have the 
means of viewing more intelligently the main public works of successive 
civilized societies; but the important thing is the connecting principle, 
which brings all historic works up to date. At fifteen, little or no grasp of 
purely aesthetic qualities—if indeed the ‘purely aesthetic’ can be said to 
exist at all—is to be expected. The boy who already understands the 
motor-cycle must be shown the aims of such people as the Gothic vault- 
builder, for whom architecture was mainly a new engineering invention. 
The beginner must learn the names of constructive parts in a building, so 
that he will notice them in his daily or holiday travels. Human beings 
never look at things until they can call them by specific names. When 
younger pupils have seen from lavish and well chosen illustration what is 
most characteristic of Egyptian and Greek and Roman and Gothic and 
Renaissance construction—along with a glimpse of the subsidiary fur- 
nishings and shapes which followed the lead of the builder—it is possible 
in the Sixth Form stage to instil some understanding of the continuous 
tradition which is so vital to culture. Admittedly it is not easy to jump 
the gap from handicraft civilization to the new machine age, because we 
are faced by a century of brutal interruption. But I have found that 
intelligent youths are ready to see that, even with new methods and in 
new materials, the old realities of form and design are universal in really 
good works. The modern spirit in architecture, so far from being (as 
Victorian survivors fancy) a revolt from tradition, is at its best a pro- 
foundly classical impulse. It returns to the living directness of the great 
styles, which always had their immediate root in human necessities and 
aspirations, and above all were communal in feeling. 

Instruction of this sort being essentially synoptic rather than specialized, 
the teacher must follow a personal line. No ‘syllabus’ can be prescribed 
for him. He will need the power of discovery, which ever delights in 
comparing old with new, and a constant zest in refreshing the study with 
further illustrative material. His ultimate aim is to instigate a habit of 
viewing all things architecturally: buildings or machine-products, sculp- 
tures or paintings, pots or pans, town and regional planning, novels and 
poems, even a newspaper article. The astounding ignorance now shown 
everywhere in relation to sculpture, for instance, is solely due to a lack of 
simple architectural rudiments. When young people have perceived that 
the sculptor is a builder, they have no more use for the surface-imitation 
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which has corrupted this art. Architectural culture is a stick with two 
ends—the functional and the spiritual. We begin with plain inculcation 
of ‘fitness for purpose’. Later, from the other end, we learn that fine 
proportions and imposing rhythms obey deep laws of the universe and the 
soul. 

It has only been possible to outline this topic in the available space. 
Not many readers may agree in what will seem to them an exaggeration 
of architectural values; but all must admit that to-day, even among 
educated people, these aspects of life are seriously neglected or misunder- 
stood. In the present age of experiment and confusion, the two outstand- 
ing facts are the new public spirit, and the transformation of the world 
by co-operative design. Unless we do something to evolve a culture which 
gives unity to these forces, and comprehends them with more than a vague 


sympathy, the big movements of our time will push forward blindly, and 
at risk of frustration. 


LITERARY SPEED REGULATIONS 
By RENEE HAYNES 


E musician is able to indicate whether the pattern of his thought is to 
pass swiftly or slowly over the attention: to show the relative value of his 
various notes, whether running fast and lightly they are to be subordinate 
to the general flow of an air, or whether set forth in grave succession each 
separate sound is to be perceived as a thing in itself, a radiant core of 
meaning. The writer is as dependent for the effect he desires to produce 
upon the varying pace of his words; but he has no method of showing 
whether they are to be considered collectively as means to a general 
impression, or whether he wishes them to sink severally quickening into 
the consciousness. 

When prose was read aloud, speed was regulated from within by the 
natural rhythm of the sentences, and from without by the reader’s realiza- 
tion of their meaning. In reading by sight alone there is no such variation 
of pace. Whether talk, description, action, or thought is conveyed, the 
eyes slide along the lines of print at an automatic and unchanging rate: 
conscious rather of the shape of paragraphs than of their movement, 


apprehending words rather as static visual forms than as phials of explosive 
reality. 
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Reading aloud is gone with the patience, the leisure, the family evenings 
of the nineteenth century: it is extremely unlikely ever to return. The 
writer who could once play through two senses upon the imagination is 
now restricted to one, and to a specialized and abstract use of that. Only 
through some technical means of indicating the speed at which his words 
are to be read can he arrest the vacuum-cleaner progress of the eyes, 
relentless and indiscriminate, and give the mind leisure to realize the pain 
of its wounds, the fullness of its delight, the stretching of its experience. 

Punctuation, paragraphing, spacing, the stimulating rows of dots intro- 
duced by Mr. H. G. Wells, are all attempts at speed regulation, and even 
now a little retard the hurrying sight; but too little.. The visual pause is 
infinitesimal in comparison to the necessary mental pause. Still further 
development is needed. 

Two activities, music and motoring, have worked out terminologies of 
speed: could the writer borrow from these? That of music would lend 
itself the more easily. There is nothing inherently absurd in the concep- 
tion of a chapter beginning in a cheerful allegretto, or of a rallentando 
appearing upon the margin of a page as upon the margin of a roll 
unwinding in a pianola. The attention is caught but not jarred by the 
heading of a paragraph adagio or by understanding, at the direction presto, 
that the words are to fly by like a scurry of snowflakes. Unfortunately, 
however, the knowledge of musical terms is not universal; and readers 
without it would complain of the pedantry and affectation of writers who 
used them. 

The technical language of motoring is, on the other hand, part of the 
general mental background; but a suggestion of the grotesque still lingers 
in the thought of machinery, and even though stop: caution: go might 
possibly indicate the right intellectual tempo for reading a joke in Punch, 
a command to brake hard at the beginning of a descriptive passage, an 
adjuration to change gear with the increasing vividness of a purple patch, 
or even the grimmer you have been warned before some philosophical reflec- 
tion might well arouse reactions other than those intended. 

Perhaps, in attempting to regulate the speed at which the verbal traffic 
is to flow, it would be better to avoid distracting the mind by the introduc- 
tion of words exterior to the meaning of that flux. It is the eyes that are 
at fault, not the mind: the remedy is to arrest the sight itself, to slow down 
ocular motion by some contrivance connected rather with the process of 
vision than with that of thought. 
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Such contrivances are exemplified on a small scale by the Victorian use 
of capital letters to denote emphasis, and by their modern employment 
to pepper wit; by the function of italics; and by the custom of exciting 
Sunday newspapers of printing in heavily leaded type those paragraphs 
concerning murder and lust upon which their readers’ attention is meant 
to linger and to dwell. 

From such devices as these there might be worked out some tentative 
system of controlling automatically the speed of the eyes. For ordinary 
narrative an ordinary clear type could be used: for impressionistic pas- 
sages whose every word must dissolve in an atmospheric haze, something 
a little smaller: for slow significance those enormous letters of vivid black 
which are to be found upon the earlier pages of Reading Without Tears, 
and which, innocuous to the sight yet impossible to skip, build up each 
word as a separate entity. 

Whether or no this is practicable I have no idea: it depends upon pub- 
lishers, printers, and public taste. Meanwhile it is a pleasant though idle 
amusement to ‘orchestrate’ for various of these optical instruments any 
books that one happens to be reading. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL THEATRE 
By M. ALDERTON PINK 


HE problem of the cinema and the child has become very familiar. 

From time to time we read reports of special committees of investiga- 
tion telling us how many children go once a week to the pictures, what 
sort of films they like best, whether they have nightmare after horror-films, 
and so on. The facts obtained and the conclusions drawn are extremely 
valuable in providing guidance for those who want to secure that one of 
our most potent social institutions shall do as little harm as possible. But 
such investigations do not usually take account of one important aspect 
of the question—it is indeed outside their terms of reference—namely, 
that the cinema has deprived most young people of the opportunity of 
seeing good plays acted on the living stage. While it gives them weekly 
entertainment of generally poor to middling artistic value with a very 
occasional film of high quality, it has put out of business the theatre 
through which they might make the acquaintance of the masterpieces 
of drama. 
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There are now scarcely any theatres in the suburbs of London; and the 
West End theatres are beyond the reach of most boys and girls. In the 
provincial towns it is equally difficult to see anything better than a touring 
company in an indifferent revue. Happily, amateur companies and school 
dramatic activities are doing something to fill the gap; and in London, 
of course, there are the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells; but it remains a fact 
that. the average school pupil very rarely has the opportunity of seeing 
an example of classical drama worthily produced by competent actors. 
In a large London secondary school two-thirds of the pupils have never 
been to a theatre. 

More and more dramatic work is being done in schools, and it is all to 
the good that young people should be encouraged to act for themselves. 
But it is necessary that they should be able to check their own efforts by 
the standards of professional production. Further, however desirable 
individual creation and interpretation may be, the contemplation of 
works of art has a necessary place in cultural life. In any case plays are 
written to be seen, and if a generation grows up that thinks of drama only 
in terms of the film, it is difficult to see where the theatre audiences of 
the future will come from. 

These considerations lend special interest to the English School Theatre, 
which, after a period of preparation and propaganda, is giving its first 
performances in London in February. (At the time of writing the exact 
dates are not fixed.) This society has the support both of distinguished 
educationists and of prominent members of the stage, and its Advisory 
Panel includes Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, Mr. Kenneth Barnes 
(Principal of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art), Mr. R. R. Tomlinson 
(L.C.C. Senior Art Inspector), and Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth (Director of 
the British Drama League). The object in view is to foster in the youth 
of to-day an interest in the theatre by putting on first-class productions of 
good plays in a manner suited to young audiences. The society will work 
in close co-operation with teachers, and the repertory will be determined 
by the needs and preferences of the schools. In the first instance per- 
formances will be given in London, but it is hoped eventually to organize 
similar productions inthe provinces. 

With regard to practical arrangements, it is not proposed to take a 
special theatre in London. Any suitably situated theatre at which a play 
is already running can be taken for the afternoons on which there are no 
matinées. It is intended to give several performances of each play: the 
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precise number will depend, of course, on the amount of support received. 
Schools are being asked to apply for tickets some time in advance. Prices 
of seats will be kept as low as possible: for the first production (7ulius 
Caesar) the prices are from Is. to 2s. 

It will be well understood that the great value of the English School 


Theatre lies in the fact that, while its activities will be carried on in every - 


respect on professional lines and on a business basis, it will have no 
commercial purpose. It can therefore give the schools exactly what they 
want, and at places and times arranged entirely to suit them. For its 
success it is, of course, essential that there should be adequate support for 
the first ventures. It is hoped that all who would like further information 
will communicate with the Hon. Secretary: Mrs. Beatrice King, 12 
Queen’s Gardens, London, W. 2. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
AUTUMN 1936 


Tuis season has given us some notable series at the Old Vic, at the Westminster, 
in Mr. Atkins’s Shakespeare theatre at the Blackfriars’ Ring, and in a good many 
other London Theatres; far too much, in fact, for mention of more than a few of 
them. The remarkable interpretations of Miss Edith Evans in the parts of Cleo- 
patra, Rosalind, and Mother Sawyer, the witch, are some of the most memorable 
pieces of individual acting. The Group Theatre’s production of Agamemnon was 
a challenging attempt to produce the oldest drama in the newest form, and Mr. 
Atkins’s Henry V an equally interesting experiment in producing the Elizabethan 
drama in its own form. Beside these stand the revivals, by Mr. Anmer Hall’s 
company at the Westminster, of the Wild Duck and (an even more enterprising 
choice) of Mr. Granville-Barker’s Waste. 

In some ways the most interesting of these was Henry V. Its interest was pri- 


marily antiquarian, but some unexpected light was thrown, now and again, on 


the aesthetic problems of Elizabethan dramatists and producers. The two most 
disconcerting things in this production were the lighting, by means of which the 
auditorium was as clearly seen as the stage, and the acoustics of the Ring, which 
spoilt or modified the tones of several of the voices. Now these may not have been the 
exact equivalents of the Elizabethan conditions, but they certainly brought us nearer 
to its uniform daylight lighting and the, presumably, awkward acoustics of a partly 
open-air theatre than anything we customarily see. This experience was of great 
value. One’s attention was tempted to wander (as we know that of the audience 
did as recently as the mid-eighteenth century) unless it was held by the actors 
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themselves; we tend nowadays to forget the extent to which our attention is 
shepherded towards the stage by the fact that it is the only thing we can look at 
ina dark house. That means that, in an Elizabethan or quasi-Elizabethan theatre, 
the actors must begin with an impressive appearance and that the Elizabethan 
actor’s love of rich stage clothes was partly, at least, sound commercial aesthetics ; 
ordinary stage-costumes were tawdry and disillusioning when untransformed by 
scientific stage lighting. It also means that the actor must enforce his personality 
more emphatically than modern actors normally need to do; the vehemence of 
Elizabethan elocution and the notorious power of Edward Alleyne’s lungs were 
probably, again, matters of aesthetic necessity. In the third place, the tempo of 
Elizabethan production must, I think, have been faster; the sense of a drag in the 
action is felt sooner in a uniformly lighted theatre than with a dark auditorium, 
partly, I think, because we no longer have the art of rattling off our blank verse 
without either losing its elasticity or muddling the articulation. There is, of course, 
some external evidence for all of these points, but Mr. Atkins’s experiment made 
it clear that every means at the producer’s disposal must have been needed, in 
the Elizabethan house, to rivet the attention of an audience less docile than ours, 
and that tempo of production must have combined with great and thundering 
speech and both have been supported by brilliance of visual effect before this 
could have been done. 

I confess that the question that interested me most before I saw the play was 
that of grouping. I simply could not see how one grouped one’s actors so as to 
cater uniformly for an audience on three sides of the stage, without any screening. 
(Before I had finished working it out it had involved one or two simple quadratic 
equations, and still was not solved.) I know now. One does not. Mr. Atkins’s 
solution was simple, but I, at least, believe firmly that it was the one the Eliza- 
bethan producer took. He played chiefly to the audience in the front (which 
after all was always the bigger) and let the sides see and be mercilessly screened, 
alternately. That disposed of that problem in the sanest way and, incidentally, 
discovered some brilliant diagonal crowd groupings, with the main character 
moving freely about a large area in front of them, which are quite impossible to 
our picture stage, where the screening would be done by the proscenium arch 
far more effectively than it was by the (very expressive) backs of his crowds. Of 
course this kind of stage points to the corollary that the Elizabethan actor could 
speak intelligibly with his back turned to the audience and act intelligibly with 
that same back. He practically always had it full or half-turned to some part of 
his audience—unless he was standing against the curtains of the traverse and 
facing full front. 

Much more could be said of this most valuable experiment, but I hope the 
support given to Mr. Atkins’s productions in the spring will be so strong that we 
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shall see another set later in the season and be able to test these deductions 


The Group Theatre’s productions raise problems of a totally different, in fact, 
of the opposite, kind, and among the most promising of the experiments of this 
season was their production of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, translated by Louis 
MacNeice. 

The difficulty in speaking of this performance is to know whether one is speaking 
of the play, the translation, or the production. (There would, of course, be no 
need to distinguish them if the product had been an organic thing, but that, I 
think, it hardly was.) It is not the fault of those who presented this play to an 
English audience that the first half of the first third of a trilogy is liable to be narra- 
tive. That is inherent in the play. The way to get over the difficulty—if it must 
be a difficulty—is, presumably, to give the whole of the trilogy. The alternative 
is to say in effect, “This is one-third of an Aeschylean trilogy: take it or leave it.’ 
Most of us, who had ‘taken’ the whole trilogy already, would have been perfectly 
satisfied. All we asked was, in fact, to be allowed to hear spoken worthily on the 
stage a worthy translation of a long-familiar play. It was at this point that one 
began, in one’s capacity of well-intentioned audience, to distinguish sharply 
between the translator’s relation to the play and the producer’s. The translator, 
familiar with and confident in his material, went straight ahead and gave us a 
translation whose main effect was of gravity and reserve. The producer seemed a 
little uneasy about the play, almost apologetic for it, and inclined to over-colour it. 

Haunted by the dangers of the long narrative or semi-narrative choruses at 
the beginning (and in this he would, perhaps, have been justified if he could have 
been sure his audience did not know its Aeschylus already), the producer did his 
best to hold our interest by translating some of the underlying passions into terms 
of dance, lighting and costume, and touches of symbolism. The lighting it would 
be pedantic to complain of: it is the modern instrument. The costumes were 
superb and not unduly distracting. But the dancing, beautiful though it was and 
apt as was perhaps its symbolism, was profoundly disturbing. If the spirits of the 
house of Atreus had behaved like this in a production of the Thyestes of Seneca, 
I should have accepted it willingly. But not in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
Unjustifiable in the same degree, though on a different plane, was the silent meet- 
ing of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra before her first entry. It was effective enough, 
but I do not think the audience needed this hint. After all, they had the transla- 
tor’s note to tell them the story—if they had forgotten it. Those of us who were at 
the second performance were spared the notorious dress-suits which the chorus 
wore at the first; these were replaced by black robes of a rather general kind. It 
was perhaps peevish, after that, to wish that the stained-glass windows could have 
been removed from their faces also. It was, in many ways, an exquisite piece of 
producing, but I am not sure that it was the Agamemnon that was produced. 

The merits of the translation are hardly within the province of a dramatic critic. 
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There are translations which give a stronger impression of magnificence or of 
splendour, a deeper sense of obscure profundity (albeit not necessarily that of 
Aeschylus), and transmit to the reader something of the magnitude in scope and 
idea of the whole. But I have never met one which gave so simply the sense of 
immanent greatness in individual passages, which was at once so grave, so reticent, 
and gave so constant a sense of power beneath its plain demeanour. Plain, even 
to the verge of the matter-of-fact, in the passages of lower tension, this translation 
has, at its best, lines that fall with a solid impact, sometimes with a firm and original 
musical phrasing, some of them memorable, many of them spare, to the verge of 
aridity, hardly any of them disappointing. It is interesting, for instance, to wait 
for one of the most familiar passages and hear it rendered thus: 


Who setting us on the road 
Made this a valid law— 

‘That men must learn by suffering’. 
Drop by drop in sleep upon the heart 
Falls the laborious memory of pain, 
Against one’s will comes wisdom; 
The grace of the gods is forced on us 

Throned inviolably. 


Moreover, this, and other passages like it, is good stage poetry: it speaks (if it is 
given a reasonable chance as in the excellent work of Francis James as Herald) 
even better than it reads. This is avowedly a stage translation, and I was again 
and again convinced, as I listened, of the effectiveness of the phrasing on the stage. 
It would, I am equally convinced, have been still more effective if some of the 
producer’s accessories (exquisite though they were) had been more thoroughly 
subordinated. As it was, by the end of the performance, one was busy with the 
opposition of translation and production. To me at least the relation between this 
clear, reticent translation and the production, with the dark emotional implica- 
tions of its lighting and dancing, was a head-on crash. 

This is, indeed, a translation for which I have great respect; but it is a pity to 
translate Aeschylus and then produce Seneca. 

The Westminster’s production of The Wild Duck was a splendid piece of team- 
work, in which if some actors stood out it was not because they played selfishly 
but because their renderings, when closely inspected, surpassed the best one had 
expected. Susan Richards’s Gina and Mark Dignam’s Relling recalled Pepys’s 
famous comment on Betterton’s Hamlet, ‘Beyond imagination!’ They were, in 
other words, such pieces of acting as taught one more about those characters than 
one’s own imagination had hitherto done. Mr. Napier’s Hjalmar, on the other 
hand, struck me as the work of an excellent actor whose finished technique was 
apparent all through, but who was a little unhappy in his part. He tended to 
italicize what Ibsen has already written emphatically enough, and so nearly upset 
the balance. But this may be, after all, the result of my own interpretation; my 
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Hjalmar is a subtler parasite than Mr. Napier’s and a deeper, less crude self- 
deceiver. He is, in fact, the product of a deeper loathing in Ibsen’s mind. 

And it is in this, I think, that the difficulty lies in producing this play, that Ibsen 
seems to loathe several of his characters. It is a matter of grave doubt whether a 
dramatist can do this and still be a dramatist. ‘Simply the thing I am shall make 
me live’; it is not insignificant that Shakespeare allows these words to Parolles, 
whom Ibsen would, surely, have loathed—and killed. Because of his creator’s 
hatred, Hjalmar now and then seems to be a laboratory specimen neatly articu- 
lated and walking about the stage. This makes it hard for any actor. Gregers 
Werler is even worse. Ibsen never feels with him (and, of course, neither do we); 
he only exposes him. Gregers is a very serviceable symbol. But his tragedy never 
wrings our hearts. Whether or not, however, it is dramatic, there is a quite special 
effectiveness in this victimization by Ibsen of some of his own creations. For those 
whom he accepts with any degree of affection are thrown into relief and form a 
surprising group. It takes us, perhaps, some time to acknowledge that the only 
people we should care to associate with are Gina, Old Werle, Relling, and Mrs. 
Sorby. It does not take us much longer, though, to see that this is our response to 
Ibsen’s comment-by-juxtaposition on the virtuous and the idealistic—who all 
happen, by a slight misfortune, to be also humbugs and prigs, except for a few 
more bearable characters who belong to the domain of morbid psychology. It is, 
in fact, a far grimmer play than we usually admit. Perhaps because we do not 
often see the social dramas that precede it, we are liable to forget that this is the 
last of a series of increasingly bitter studies of hypocrisy and delusion. We, the 
audience, are not there to be amused. We are assisting, on the contrary, at a 
vision of judgement. As Mr. Shaw put it, ‘We are “Guilty creatures sitting at a 
play”.’ 

It is interesting to see that the producer chose the translation of Mr. Farquharson 
Sharp, a preference in which I join him. (Need he, though, have trained his cast 
to pronounce ‘Hojdal’ as ‘Wheedle’? But this is, perhaps, captious.) 

The production of Waste at the same theatre was also of great interest and was 
distinguished again by the excellence of the team-work, in which, if any part was 
specially excellent, it was that of Frances Trebell played by Miss Isobel Scaife. 
But Trebell, Horsham, and Cantelupe also fell into masterly hands—and I can 
remember no weak spot in the whole team. 

The thing that came out most clearly in production—more clearly perhaps than 
it did in reading either the 1906 or the 1926 version—was that the play is not quite 
a tragedy. And I do not think it is the ghost of the Disestablishment Bill that is the 
real cause of the trouble. It is, I think, something inherently improbable in the 
two central figures as they are presented. They are both difficult people; limited, 
each in his own way; refusing life or certain of life’s offers. They are, thus, at least 
partly negative, rather than positive or active; although we are constantly told, 
by himself and every one else, that Trebell is a man of great vigour and power, 
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I noticed that the passages in which this was depicted were the parts of the play 
which seemed to be taking all Mr. Hannen’s skill to get across. The circum- 
stances are tragic enough, but as soon as the play is seen on the stage one begins 
to feel that the two figures who are crushed by them are not the fit receptacles of 
tragedy. The only person who suggests that capacity is Frances, the sister, and 
the play is not so oriented as to make her the central figure. Perhaps it is for some 
of these reasons that Waste seemed to come out smelling faintly of mothballs, as 
The Voysey Inheritance, when revived at Sadler’s Wells, most certainly did not. I 
wish we could now see The Madras House. UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


REVIEWS 


The Oxford Book of Modern Verse, 1892-1935. Chosen by W. B. YEATs. 
Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


This anthology has been awaited with a lively curiosity. Here, at the end of 
his career, the most eminent of the living poets who write in English renders a 
considered account of the poetry of his time. The book has been received with a 
certain degree of surprise, caused by what appear to be strange omissions and 
inclusions, still more perhaps by the relative proportions in the representation of 
the chosen poets. This does not seem due to prejudice; a catholic taste prevails; 
and it seems sometimes as if from a desire to do justice to poets with whom his 
sympathies are imperfect Mr. Yeats has been less just to others whom he might 
be expected to cherish. But however this may be, I do not propose to set up 
my preferences against Mr. Yeats’s. His task was one of extraordinary difficulty, 
and no one is ever wholly satisfied with an anthologist’s choice. It is probably 
true that an equally good selection might be made of the poetry of the period 
which would contain none of the poems in this volume. But this is less a criticism 
of Mr. Yeats than an illustration of the superabundance of material. Mr. Yeats 
says: ‘I think England has had more good poets from 1900 to the present day than 
during any period of the same length since the early seventeenth century.’ This 
assertion may at first blush seem a little excessive, but I believe it is true, and 
believe it all the more when I recall the many fine poems which Mr. Yeats has 
left out, either deliberately or for want of room. 

Whatever disagreements one may have with the selection, it has the interest 
of being Mr. Yeats’s personal choice (sometimes one wishes it were more personal), 
and still more interesting from this point of view is the preface. The amount of 
poetry produced in the period is so large, and so various in aim, the changes of 
taste so rapid, that it seems almost hopeless, especially for a contemporary, to sort 
it all out into schools and tendencies. However, Mr. Yeats attempts to guide us 
through the labyrinth, and writes what is really a chapter of autobiography, 
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recording his own youthful aims and preferences and antagonisms and the trans- 
formations these have undergone, together with the reactions of a sensitive, vigilant, 
and generous mind to whatever seemed to him of vital promise in each new suc- 
cessive movement. Seeking a clue to the changing moods in the mind of his time, 
he lingers most over those poets who appear to him in one way or another sym- 
bolic, rather to the neglect of those who have merely written good poetry. But it 
is all extremely interesting. 

There are many points in this preface which one could discuss at length; in my 
limited space I can only touch on one. Looking back over this period, any one must 
be first struck by the great change that has come over the texture of verse since 
the death of Tennyson. Briefly it means the incorporation into metre of the 
natural rhythms of speech. Referring to Gerard Hopkins (whom he says he reads 
with great difficulty) Mr. Yeats says that ‘the publication of his work in 1918 made 
“sprung verse” the fashion. In sprung verse a foot may have one or many syllables 
without altering the metre, we count stress not syllables, it is the metre of the 
Samson Agonistes chorus, and has given new vitality to contemporary verse. It 
enables a poet to employ words taken over from science or the newspaper without 
stressing the more unmusical syllables.’ This is not quite a complete account of 
the matter. What Gerard Hopkins called, for some obscure reason, ‘sprung’ 
rhythm was not new in English verse, though he was the first to establish it as 
‘a regular and permanent principle of scansion’, and his motive was to make 
metres without conventional stresses and as near as possible to the native rhythm of 
speech. Bridges took the idea from Hopkins and wrote many poems in this stress- 
metre before 1890. His example spread, and the result was a great broadening of 
the conception of rhythm in verse, so that critics of the nineties would have been 
outraged by what had become common form by 1918. Then Hopkins’s poems 
appeared, and by their extreme originality carried many writers away, who do 
not, however, seem to have bound themselves by any such strict rules as Hopkins 
himself observed. Bridges in the end preferred a syllabic metre, founded on the 
Samson choruses, and, like them, so free in rhythm that the effect, though a little 
different from that of stress-metre, had the same virtue of keeping the rhythms of 
speech. All this movement has been in the main liberating and fruitful. England 
is far richer in poets at the end than at the beginning of the period. Mr. Yeats 
has naturally had no room for American poetry. The publishers announce this 
volume as the last of this series; but is not American Verse to have its Oxford Book? 

LAURENCE BINYON 


From Richardson to Pinero. By Freperick S. Boas. John Murray. 8s. 6d. 


Somebody, I forget who, said that no writer could be written down by anybody 
but himself. That is the reason why most minds that have reached years of discre- 
tion find destructive criticism so boring. Bad literature is tiresome, but disquisi- 
tions about bad literature are mostly ridiculous. 
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If we are to have literary criticism at all, and I am not sure that the sum of the 
world’s happiness would be the poorer without any of it, the only kind that can 
give reasonable pleasure to adult intelligences is that inspired by enthusiasm. Ifa 
critic who has found genuine enjoyment in his reading can communicate his delight 
to us, he goes some way at least towards justifying his labour and our attention. 

Dr. Boas’s (no man should have a name ending with ‘s’) essays have this car- 
dinal merit. Occasioned though many of them are by a demise or a centenary, 
they are all founded upon enthusiasm. Dr. Boas has an acute mind, which is not 
easily taken in. When you have read a dozen of his pages you have the comfortable 
feeling that if he says a thing is good, it is so. 

These papers have another quality that is notable. Dr. Boas is always more 
interested in his subject than in making a show of his own opinions. He is, merci- 
fully, not brilliant, but he is sane, humble, and illuminating. Moving among the 
immortals, he seeks to impress with their talents, not his own. 

This is the happy kind of writing that frequently seems to achieve beyond its 
declared intention. A literal account or analysis of something read suddenly 
mounts to revelation. For example, Dr. Boas sets out to discuss Tennyson’s Jdylls 
of the King. With careful investigation he summarizes the course of the poet’s 
story, noting its defects and insight, pointing the moral with well-chosen quota- 
tions. We read an easy and agreeable primer that might save us, if we were so 
inclined, the necessity of consulting the original. And then, coming upon the 
climax of Arthur’s death, he rises without any apparent effort to a lyrical passion 
that is worthy of its great theme. 

For great theme, to Dr. Boas, it plainly is. And he is right. Lesser critics have 
made facile fun of ‘the late Lord Tennyson’. Stabler minds have always recog- 
nized Tennyson as one of the very great poets in our language. For Dr. Boas the 
question does not arise. Knowing beauty when he sees it, he never presses in his 
interpretation. He makes his discovery with fine relish, and with no fuss admits 
us to its delights. Like most readers of this journal, I do not need to be told that 
The Idylls of the King is a fine poem, but I am sure that they will be, as I have 
been, refreshed by hearing Dr. Boas explain his reasons for agreeing with us. 

Dr. Boas as a critic survives another test with notable credit. He not only 
writes engagingly about matter that is familiar to us, he can also hold our attention 
on topics that are not. I have not read Samuel Richardson, and unless I should 
have professional obligation to do so it is unlikely that I ever shall. I say this 
unashamedly, since nobody can read everything. A Chinese scholar told me the 
other day that there are literally, and I use the word literally, thousands of oriental 
masterpieces of which no word has ever been translated into a western tongue. 
So Richardson must wait to tell me about Pamela and Clarissa in heaven, if we 
should meet there and he thinks it worth while. Nevertheless, I know that he was 
a great writer, and when Dr. Boas, out of his wider experience, explains the secret 
of his greatness I am all agog with gratitude. He writes: ‘Yet even if, with Pamela’s 
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character, her surrender was inevitable, one feels that after all that has gone 
before, it takes an unduly abject form.’ Reading, I feel that I have Richardson’s 
measure, splendidly impressive but in a world of imperfect values. 

These essays have a comfortably wide range, for which their author, not very 
convincingly perhaps, assumes a common principle. Richardson’s fiction, Words- 
worth’s poetry and Browning’s, Edmund Kean’s acting and Pinero’s theatre, 
Tennyson’s Hallam and Tennyson himself, Matthew Arnold, who is, I like to 
hear, almost Dr. Boas’s best Victorian poet, are here assembled on no better 
pretext than that they have taken the critic’s fancy. The pretext is good enough. 
Many of us, after long travel, no longer wish to be taught; we wish to be beguiled 
as Philip Sidney has it, even though a moral may adorn the tale. Dr. Boas is too 
serious a critic not to have a moral purpose in the background of his exposition, 
but the exposition is pleasantly beguiling none the less. If every one who likes 
scholarship to be entertaining buys this book, as he should, it will be a best-seller. 
And I am told that even the highest dignitaries of the church very rarely despise 
royalties. JOHN DRINKWATER 


The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal. By F. L. Lucas. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. 


In this book, somewhat haphazardly, somewhat redundantly, and with some 
baffling self-contradictions, Mr. Lucas does no less than make full confession of 
his poetical faith, and that faith is characterized by a robust sanity and breadth 
of sympathy that are in refreshing contrast to the views of little faith that hold 
too much of the field to-day. 

For Mr. Lucas, as for Ruskin, there is a connexion between aesthetics and ethics, 
and literature, being commensurate with life, ‘the qualities by which men have 
survived are hardly irrelevant to the survival of literature’. In other words, Mr. 
Lucas believes in the survival of the fittest in literature as in life, for ‘there are 
values common to good living and good poetry’. And he endorses Longinus’s 
dictum—‘great writing is the echo of a great soul’. Holding firmly this creed, it 
follows that Mr. Lucas has little use for some of the disillusioned poetry of to-day 
that seems to have no roots in heaven or in earth except they be, to borrow Mr. 
Lucas’s own phrase, ‘in the black little egos of the poets themselves’. But perhaps he 
disturbs himself unduly over the ebullience of a self-engrossed, disreputable irrespon- 
sibility. Its appeal after all is so narrow as to be negligible, unless indeed Mr. Lucas 
sees in it a serious manifestation of the disruptive forces that some think are now 
assailing civilization. But let Mr. Lucas take heart from the things he holds of faith. 
Poetry that has no generative principle of life in it soon dies of neglect. 

In a first chapter, after tracing the origins of the word romance, Mr. Lucas follows 
the course of the romantic development in poetry from its first decisively modern 
note in the Pervigilium Veneris down to its full flowering in the early nineteenth 
century, employing a wealth of quotation to show what romanticism means for 
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himself—so that this chapter, as indeed does the whole book, makes a delightful 
anthology. And if it is true that no man can admire that of which he has no echo 
in himself, Mr. Lucas is in truth richly endowed. 

When the writer comes to contrast Classical and Romantic Literature he is at pains 
to show that the romantic element is also present in the greatest poets of the true 
classical period—but, in contrast to the pure romantics, it is always ‘self-possessed’ 
never ‘possessed’ and never ‘anti-social’. That distinction is on the whole sound, if 
a little overstated, for the essence of the classical spirit, as Pater has said, was con- 
tentment with what is here and now. But how difficult and unsatisfactory it is 
to define and demarcate in this business of classical and romantic! If Romance has 
its roots deep in human nature, is it not necessarily an element in all great poetry? 

It is true that the romantic element was almost entirely absent from eighteenth- 
century poetry, for that century, as Mr. Lucas felicitously says, had at its ear 
two voices, one whispering ‘that is not intelligent’, the other ‘that is not done’. 
It was in this respect an unpoetical age, and its poets, accommodating them- 
selves easily and naturally to these two voices, felt no need to breathe an ampler 
ether, or diviner air. Like their audience, fit and few, nurtured on the same set 
of ideas and bred in the same traditions, they were content with life ‘here and 
now’, and had no desire for escape from it. 

But Mr. Lucas, despite his obvious romantic sympathies, sees in the sanity and 
self-control of the eighteenth century a salutary corrective to the excesses of the 
Romantic spirit run wild. ‘There is a time to think with the brain as well as the 
blood’, and he clearly prefers the stout good sense of Dr. Johnson in literary 
criticism to the imaginative, but often nebulous, interpretation of Coleridge. 

In the chapter entitled ‘A Romantic Critic’ Coleridge is indeed mercilessly 
pilloried—all the emphasis being laid on his more questionable, and sometimes 
foolish, theories and conclusions. The vital distinction between fancy and imagina- 
tion which that ‘subtle-souled psychologist’ has drawn for us, and which was fur- 
ther elaborated by Ruskin, clearly has no deep significance for Mr. Lucas. We 
think he has overlooked something here, as he seems to have overlooked what is 
the chief glory of the greatest poetry of the romantic Revolt—its more spiritualized 
and deeper interpretation of Nature and Love, which, through the influence of 
Christianity, springs essentially from a higher conception ofGod. Of this larger and 
profounder spiritual content Mr. Lucas has nothing to say. But in distinguishing 
what is sane and life-giving in Poetry from what is diseased and destructive, 
which is Mr. Lucas’s main theme, it is surely a valuable clue to hold, and, inci- 
dentally, might have made him hesitate to discover decadence in Francis Thompson. 

Mr. Lucas shows in his writing a decided gift for the epigrammatic, the clever 
and pungently aphoristic phrase, and often he hits the mark. But he is apt to 
indulge the gift a little recklessly, and not a few of his ‘smart’ sayings do not bear 
the dry light of the printed page. 

Hardy (though so much else that Mr. Lucas has written makes it hard to credit 
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his declared preference) is to him ‘a poet worth many Shelleys—a master builder 
who had built houses that stood; whereas Shelley’s handling of material things 
only landed him at the bottom of the Gulf of Spezzia’—a comment that inclines 
one to ask: Did not both Hardy and Shelley, as poets, handle immaterial things? 
and do we know from Hardy’s poetry that his seamanship was better than 
Shelley’s? Again ‘Faith can move mountains. Unfortunately it usually drops them 
on other people’s heads.’ This is mystifying. 

On another page Mr. Lucas quarrels with the generalization (he is often very 
hard on the generalizations of others), ‘Humour is consistent with pathos, while 
wit is not’—and quotes the dying words of Heine, ‘Dieu me pardonnera, c'est son 
métier as an instance to refute its truth. But surely those words of Heine are no 
mere deft stroke of the brain—are indeed three parts humour—for into them, as 
De Quincey would have said, has passed the influx of the whole moral nature of 
the man. ‘We smile, but the water stands in our eyes.’ 

And why does Mr. Lucas attribute the song in Rostand’s La Princesse Lointaine 
to de Musset? Incidentally that song, had he explored it further, would have 
given him words very much to his hand— 

Le seul réve intéresse, 
Vivre sans réve qu’ est-ce? 


But these are but minor blemishes in a book which is, at any rate, a delightful 
farrago, and brings much insight, wit, learning, and sympathy to the elucidation 
of an unlimited subject. GEORGE COOKSON 


The Allegory of Love—A Study in Medieval Tradition. By C. S. Lewis, M.A. 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Lewis takes us for a long journey. He is perfectly frank about the country: 
much of it is dull and featureless, but, as he himself knows every inch of it, he 
will rouse us to look at any lovely group of trees or pretty cottage garden: a village 
church may have no other interest, but he will not let us miss the one or two 
striking inscriptions. 

I do not want to read De Mundi Universitate sive Megacosmus et Microcosmus—the 
title alone would sap my courage—but I shall not forget that donkey: 

Great-hearted is the horse: the donkey bears 

A soul bowed down beneath his load of ears." 
I doubt whether I shall ever grapple with even the first part of the Roman de la 
Rose, but, thanks to Mr. Lewis, I have a more precise notion than before of the 
disordered mass of its contents, and more venturous students will accept his 
careful analysis with gratitude. 

Troilus and Cryseide, the jewel of this literature of Courtly Love, love in which 

* Cor fervens erexit equum, dejecit asellum 
segnities, animos praegravat auris onus. 
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adultery is presupposed or which is instantly slain by the subservience of the woman 
if it accidentally culminates in marriage, is a different matter. Here every reader 
will be at home, and can welcome Mr. Lewis as a companion, not merely as a 
guide, and agree or disagree with his genial view of Pandarus, and his comparison 
between Boccaccio’s Griseida and Chaucer’s Cryseide. But he does not mention a 
third charmer, who throws into relief the poignancy of Cryseide, Benoit de Sainte- 
Maure’s Briseida. Cryseide’s audprnwa (in homely English her downfall) was, as 
Mr. Lewis says, her fearfulness: in happier circumstances she would have been a 
clinging and a faithful wife, and her anticipation of marriage was in the same 
moral plane as a modern matrimonial trial trip. Briseida is a delightful creature, 
but her fate draws no tears: she is one of Nature’s wantons. 

Must we leave the Confessio Amantis, like the Roman de la Rose, to professional 
students? Mr. Lewis’s sympathetic treatment of Gower is very tempting: he was 
not so repugnantly ‘moral’ after all. Who can resist such quotations as the girl’s 
complaint to heaven over the body of her lover: 


For he your heste has kept and served, 
And was yong and I bothe also: 


Helas, why do ye with ous so? 
and the exquisite single lines: 

The beaute faye upon her face 
and: 

Homward a softe pas I went. 
and Lydgate? 


A world of beaute compassid in her face 
Whos persant loke doth thurugh min herte race. 


Who else but Keats could have written: 


And as I stoode myself alloone upon the Nuwe Yere night, 
I prayed unto the frosty moone, with her pale light, 
To go and recomaunde me unto my lady dere. 
And erly on the next morrowe, kneling in my cloos 
I preyed eke the shene sonne, the houre whane he aroos, 
To goon also and sey the same in his bemys clere. 


But Mr. Lewis checks expectant enthusiasm: Lydgate seldom rose to this level. 
The last chapter, dealing with Spenser, is consoling to those who, unlike a 
certain puppy of my acquaintance, have failed to devour The Faerie Queene at a 
sitting. The trouble has been that misleading phrase ‘the poets’ poet’. Most of 
us have approached Spenser with too keen an appetite, and an appetite for the 
wrong ingredients, expecting ‘something more mellifluous than Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, more airy than Shelley, more swooningly sensuous than Keats, more 
dreamlike than William Morris’. Less ear—at any rate less anticipation of pure 
and continuous music—more brain and a fuller historic knowledge appreciative 
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of his real achievement are required. More fortunate should those young readers 
be who came to him for the first time under Mr. Lewis’s guidance. His main 
concern with Spenser here is that he closes the era of Courtly Love by his transition 
from the romance of service and adultery to the romance of married love and 
companionship. On this he sets the seal, of course—though they lie outside the 
scope of Mr. Lewis’s book—by his most beautiful poems, satisfying this time the 
greedy ear, the Prothalamion, and the Epithalamion. It also explains the un- 
warranted assumption in his elegy on Sir Philip Sidney that his widow was the 
Stella of his poems: 

Her he did love, her he alone did honor, 

His thoughts, his rimes, his songs were all upon her, &c. 

Mr. Lewis himself only makes a passing reference to Sidney as one of those who 
were unable to resist the attraction of Courtly Love, and wrote the customary 
palinode in 

Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to dust. 
but his whole exposition seems to me to throw light on Sidney’s psychology. That 
cry from the heart of Astrophel: 

I might!—unhappy word—O me, I might, 

And then would not, or could not see my bliss; 
when he hears of the marriage of Penelope Devereux, and the change of atmo- 
sphere which follows, not only releases his passion, and with it his poetic power, but 
also admits him to the company of the courtly lovers of the past who were awaiting 
him: Astrophel had but to take his place as the last and noblest figure in the pageant. 

A slip in the note on p. 12 should be recovered in a future edition—Mrs. Vernon 
Lee! Mr. Lewis belongs to a generation which does not remember the interest 
aroused by a girl author, Violet Paget, who wrote under the male, or at least 
androgynous, pseudonym of Vernon Lee. MONA WILSON 


The School of Night: A Study of the Literary Relationships of Sir Walter Ralegh. 
By M. C. BrapBroox. Cambridge University Press. 6s. net. 


By her two previous books, Elizabethan Stage Conditions and Themes and Conventions 
of Elizabethan Tragedy, Miss Bradbrook has proved her skill in interpreting the 
relations between the Shakespearian theatre and the drama of the period. In her 
new volume she enters a different field, with a study of The School of Night, and 
of the intellectual, poetic, and personal problems that cluster round it, with Sir 
Walter Ralegh as the leading figure. The phrase “The School of Night’ comes in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, tv. iii. 214, and for long was a crux to editors. But it is now 
generally agreed that the reference is to the so-called School of Atheism of which 
Ralegh was popularly regarded as the patron, and of which Chapman’s The 
Shadow of Night was a characteristic poetic outcome. It need scarcely be said that 
Miss Bradbrook is fully posted up in the results of recent research on the subject. 
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Without adding to the documentary bases she provides a fresh interpretation that 
casts further light at various points or raises new issues. 

She begins with a brief sketch of Ralegh’s career, including an account of The 
School of Atheism, of which Thomas Harriot, the mathematician and astronomer, 
was (as the Jesuit Parsons stated) the Master, and which seems to have included the 
Earls of Northumberland and Derby, Sir George Casey (afterwards Lord Hunsdon), 
together with Marlowe, Chapman, Matthew Roydon, and William Warner. She 
also describes the proceedings of the Commission which in May 1594 conducted 
an inquiry at Cerne Abbas into atheism, which was aimed chiefly at Ralegh near 
at hand in Sherborne. 

From a combination of the hearsay reports of outsiders and the writings of 
the chief members of the ‘School’ Miss Bradbrook deduces that they ‘chafed 
against the current attitude which gave divine inspiration to the literal meaning 
of Scripture and forbade any questioning by the reason. To restrict intelligent 
inquiry by a set of unsupported assumptions was to Marlowe and Ralegh the 
unforgivable sin. ... Their attempts to question the Shibboleths of the multitude 
roused a blind hatred and rage.’ 

This is doubtless true, but why does Miss Bradbrook include Thomas Kyd and 
Richard Baines among ‘the multitude’ by speaking of them as ‘both uneducated’, 
with ‘commonplace minds’, unable to distinguish between a joke and an argument? 
Kyd was at Merchant Taylors’ School and knew Latin, French, and Italian; 
Baines was (in all probability) a member of St. John’s College, Oxford, and of the 
Middle Temple. It was not lack of education that made them denounce Marlowe. 

Miss Bradbrook brings out well the versatility of the members of the ‘School’ 
and their ‘capacity for digesting the most different forms of experience’. But the 
centripetal power was Ralegh’s ‘passion for argument and for exploring other 
minds’. For me, at any rate, the most valuable part of Miss Bradbrook’s study is 
her analysis of Ralegh’s philosophic and speculative opinions as set forth in his 
writings, and she seems to me to makeit clear that his scepticism was not specifically 
anti-religious. His conception of God was of ‘an understanding which only itself 
can comprehend, an essence eternal and spiritual’, a Transcendental God. It is 
the same conception that inspires, as Miss Bradbrook reminds us, the lines by 
William Warner, another member of the School, in Albion’s England: 


Unmovable, unchangeable, ’bove nature, unbegot, 
Unpassive, unmateriall, uncompounded, Infinite, 
In Spirit, not in Body, nor in Quantity but Might. 


And similarly Marlowe, in the familiar lines in Tamburlaine II, u. ii. 49-52; speaks 
of the God 
that sits on high and never sleeps, 
Nor in one place is circumscriptible, 
But everywhere fills every continent 
With strange infusion of his sacred vigour. 
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But God, as Raleigh recognized, also ‘was and is pleased to make Himself known 
by the work of the world’, and therefore the study of nature was to be ardently 
pursued, though it had only a relative value. When Marlowe, in Tamburlaine I, vii. 
21-9, makes his notorious descent from our souls ‘still climbing after knowledge 
infinite’ to ‘the sweet fruition of an earthly crown’, Miss Bradbrook comments 
that ‘this sudden drop from one level of argument to another is one of the habits 
which Marlowe most strikingly shares with Ralegh’. 

Miss Bradbrook does not convince me that in the play Tamburlaine is the 
sun-god and Zenocrate the moon-goddess. But doubtless the members of “The 
School of Night’ were influenced by occult writings, and this is most conspicuous in 
Chapman’s The Shadow of Night, where Night symbolizes both dejection and the 
necessary state for the act of contemplation for the appearance of Cynthia, who is 
at once Queen Elizabeth and the Contemplative Power. 

Miss Bradbrook believes that Shakespeare, the poet of the rival coterie headed 
by Southampton and Essex, saw The Shadow of Night in manuscript before its 
publication, parodied it, and attacked the ‘School’ in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 1593-4, 
and that Chapman then re-wrote part of the poem and published it in 1594, 
with a preface to Matthew Roydon. This chronological sequence seems to me 
very speculative, and I am by no means persuaded that ‘Armado fits Raleigh 
perfectly’. But there can be no doubt that Love’s Labour’s Lost contains hits at 
the School, and in Miss Bradbrook’s apt phrase, ‘Shakespeare does not refute, 
he counters’. If her study of a complex subject is not always convincing, it is 
written with infectious zest and is highly stimulating. F. S. BOAS 


Sir Henry Lee. An Elizabethan Portrait. By E. K. CHampers. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 155. net. 


Sir Edmund Chambers has been singularly happy in his choice of subject, for 
there can be few of Elizabeth’s courtiers who, having remained in obscurity so 
long, would prove as interesting on acquaintance as does Sir Henry Lee (1533- 
1611). Poet, masquer, patron of letters, gallant, soldier, diplomat, royal servant, 
local magnate, and landed proprietor, Lee illustrates the life of his day in many 
and varied ways. At the same time he preserves a distinctive and picturesque 

personality. 

’ Sprung from the Lees of Quarrendon, in Buckinghamshire, one of the many 
new families which rose from nonentity to wealth and dignity under the Tudors, 
he was the first of his line to enjoy the advantages of both gentle birth and ample 
fortune. Rumour, as voiced by the scandalous Aubrey, has it that Henry VIII 
was his father. Genealogy more soberly represents him as the son of Anthony 
Lee and Margaret, daughter of Sir Henry Wyatt and sister of the poet. Although 
an early memorialist records that Lee, with an adroitness worthy of the Vicar of 
Bray, ‘served five succeeding Princes and kept himself right and steady in many 
dangerous shocks and three utter turns of state’, there is little record of his services 
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before Elizabeth’s accession. Then, with the help of honest merit, persistent 
solicitation, and the patronage of his powerful cousin Sir William Cecil, later 
Lord Burleigh, Lee secured such desirable appointments as the Rangership of 
Woodstock (1571) and the Mastership of the Armoury (1578). By cautiously 
avoiding active participation in the complex political intrigues of his time, he 
succeeded in retaining his offices until his death in 1611. In 1597 he was accorded 
the honour, rarely bestowed upon a commoner, of election as a Knight of the 
Garter. His success in the scramble for court preferment did not, however, blind 
him to the necessity of continuing the more prosaic commercial enterprises from 
which the family fortune had been derived, nor did his lack of a direct heir prevent 
him from building up a considerable landed estate at Ditchley to add to his 
Quarrendon holdings. 

Lee’s reputation in his own day was largely founded on his exploits as the 
Queen’s Knight in the annual tilt which he himself established in 1570 in honour 
of her accession. To us this jousting may appear highly artificial, but it flattered 
the tastes of Elizabeth and her court, and won for Lee himself ‘Renowne from the 
Worlde for the fairest Man at Armes & most complete Courtier of his Times’. 
His resignation of his self-appointed role in 1590 in favour of a younger man, the 
Earl of Cumberland, was gracefully effected by means of an elaborate ‘spectacle’ 
of his own devising, contemporary accounts of which may be found in Peele’s 
Polyhymnia and Segar’s Honor, Military and Civill. In the course of this there was 
sung on Lee’s behalf that charming song of retirement, ‘My golden locks time 
hath to silver turnd’, which anthologies (where it usually appears in the third 
person) have rendered familiar. If Sir Edmund is correct in suggesting that the 
song may be Lee’s own and not, as generally believed, Peele’s, then the occa- 
sion inspired him to a far loftier poetic flight than he achieved in any of his few 
authentic pieces. 

As Ranger of Woodstock Lee was from time to time given the costly peiviinge 
of receiving his royal mistress. His importance in the history of the masque rests 
upon two entertainments presented for her amusement on her visits during the 
progresses of 1575 and 1592. Both are graceful trifles, in which pleasant fables of 
autobiographical import were set off by subtle musical devices and striking 
spectacular effects. In the earlier piece, The Queenes Maiesties Entertainment at Wood- 
stocke (printed 1585), Lee probably had the help of Gascoigne and Edward Dyer. 
The later Ditchley Entertainment (now for the first time printed in its entirety from 
manuscript sources in an appendix) was, Sir Edmund suggests, the composition 
of Richard Edes, of Christ Church, Oxford, who worked upon a skeleton plot 
sketched by Lee himself. 

The pleasures of the tilt and the masque must not be regarded as occupying a 
large or even a central place in Lee’s interests, nor are they so represented in Sir 
Edmund’s well-proportioned study. On the contrary, most of Lee’s time was 
occupied in the multifarious activities entailed by his responsibilities as Ranger 
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of Woodstock, Justice of the Peace, and landed proprietor. Sir Edmund’s dis- 
cussion of these richly illuminates the conditions of social life and the methods of 
local government in Tudor times. Moreover, by tracing in minute detail the 
careers of Lee’s relatives, he throws light on certain important aspects of the period 
that would have been neglected in a more exclusive treatment of his subject. His 
volume, indeed, affords a practical demonstration of the truth of his remark that 
‘biography may complete the picture of an age, by its illumination of the lives 
of lesser men, who are themselves largely the product of the social forces at play, 
but reveal these from another angle, and by their reactions help to determine the 
resultant issue’. 

Although Sir Edmund’s more recondite antiquarian tastes may not be shared 
by all his readers, it is a matter for congratulation that the formidable amount of 
research among public and private archives which this first biography of Lee 
necessitated fell to the lot of a scholar of his calibre and experience. 

F. E. BUDD 


Comite. By F.S. Marvin. Chapman & Hall. 6s. 


The reputation of Auguste Comte should be admirably served by Mr. Marvin’s 
excellent discussion of his ideas and their influence. It was high time for this 
rescue work to be competently taken in hand, for Comte has suffered more of an 
eclipse than most of the reforming philosophers of the nineteenth century. The 
eclipse is due in part to the increasingly materialistic outlook which accompanied 
the ‘march of science’ and in part to the common human tendency to judge great 
men by their weaknesses, once their strength is on the wane. Comte produced 
a bold original and comprehensive synthesis of all knowledge, he brought science 
and history to the point where human society could be treated as itself a kind of 
living organism subject to law, and he elaborated an imposing plan for the progress 
of this social organism to world peace, prosperity, and co-operation. Intoxicated 
by his prophetic vision of the Positivist State, he prescribed the daily duties of the 
citizens in formidable detail and sketched out the chain of political events which 
would lead to the millennium along lines which time has proved to be incorrect. 
Consequently, his work as a whole has been discredited. Mr. Marvin has restored 
much of the credit by disentangling the strong, sound strands in the Positivist 
Philosophy from the less enduring, so permitting us to see afresh how great a 
constructive thinker Comte really was, and how beneficent an influence he might 
have been if one or two of the men who made modern history had happened to 
read him at the formative period of their lives instead of reading Karl Marx. 
We might still have seen dictators, for Comte was as much convinced as Lenin 
that the reign of law must be ushered in by dictatorship. ‘All that is wanted’, he 
said, ‘is to reconcile once for all dictatorial government and liberty.’ But in the 
Positivist State the civil dictatorship was to be balanced by a powerful organized 
religion—the famous Religion of Humanity, and the liberty to be exercised within 
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discreet limits. Like many other reforming moralists, Comte had a low opinion 
of the average human being. He anticipated the findings of later psychologists 
by insisting that men are bundles of passions and desires, ready to do anything 
rather than think. Society must not, therefore, be organized on the assumption 
that its members are by nature intelligent and reasonable, but on the assumption 
that they are lazy sheep in need of a good shepherd. His plans were largely con- 
cerned with the means of ensuring a supply of shepherds who would give their 
flocks the blessings of peace, economic security, educational training, and a noble 
outlet for religious emotion. He was betrayed, as many other prophets have been, 
by events, which refused to take the course predicted within the time he set. He 
thought his system must establish itself within fifty years and within the term of 
his own life which he expected to close at the age of ninety-one. But death sur- 
prised him when he was only fifty-nine, his work still incomplete, and he went 
out murmuring against the ‘irreparable loss’ to a world not yet converted to the 
necessity for Positivism. The world is still unconverted, but Mr. Marvin offers 
arguments for his belief that in the long run much of Comte’s essential wisdom will 
be justified by history. THEODORA BOSANQUET 


The English Theatre. A Short History. By ALLARDYCE Nicoty. Nelson. 
6s. net. 


This is Professor Nicoll at his best. He has written many more ambitious books, 
but in this present short history of the English Theatre he has proved once again— 


as before in his admirable Introduction to Dramatic Theory—that he is a master of 
that very difficult art of treating a subject so that it appeals equally to the general 
reader and to the student. He has the gift of writing humanly and simply, without 
writing-down or falling into regrettable anecdotage; and without breaking any 
new ground he has produced a short reliable account of his subject that is almost 
as provocative as it is informative. His first six chapters are going to establish 
themselves as the indispensable historical outline for all theatre-lovers; and his 
seventh and last—on The Modern Period—is so brim-full of arguable opinions that 
it should stimulate eager discussion wherever any opinionated youngsters—and 
oldsters, too—are gathered together for theatre talk. 

In his historical outline Professor Nicoll deals with the Medieval stage, the 
Elizabethan Masques and Scenery, the Rise of the Apron Stage, and the theatre 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He provides also a very useful list 
—chronological and annotated—of the London theatres from Elizabethan times 
to the present day; a good selective reading list; and a helpful index, compiled by 
Mr. John Hampden. His chapter on the medieval period seems to me the best 
thing of its kind I have met—an excellent re-telling of the story, at once crisper 
and yet more leisurely, fuller yet in no way over-crowded with detail, than any 
other account of similar length. ‘Players called for 4.30 a.m. and fined for 
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inaudibility—these two items alone give the flavour of this medieval stage.’ And 
this, its last sentence, gives the flavour of the chapter. 

He gives us so much in so little space that inevitably, here and there, we demand 
more. I believe he under-estimates the costume resources of the Elizabethan public 
stage, and that his Elizabethan chapter would have been more justly proportioned 
and more useful had he given more than a mere paragraph to this subject. For 
the general benefit, too, I could have wished for more explanation of the way in 
which the masque effects that he describes were actually worked. People with 
no back-of-stage experience find it very difficult to understand and visualize this 
kind of thing. And I should have liked a more concrete description of just what 
it was that Vestris did for naturalism in comedy and burlesque and farce. The 
vague ‘various innovations’ and ‘correct habiliments’ do not give any definite 
idea of her contribution to theatrical history. 

All the notes on acting and on audiences are particularly well done, as is the 
summary of the technical advances made by the theatre between 1800 and 1900. 
But perhaps the highest praise of all is due to the skill and discretion with which 
Professor Nicoll keeps to his real subject, the theatre, and refuses to be drawn off 
or deflected by the drama. As to the opinions, pleasantly and undogmatically 
advanced in the last chapter—space forbids even the enumeration of more than 
afew. It must suffice, for example, that Professor Nicoll is, thank heaven, a whole- 
hearted ‘modern’; that he wants the ‘theatrical’ theatre; that he finds the present 
English theatre ‘artistically and mentally moribund’, ‘imaginatively and mentally 
inert’; that he denounces the whole preposterous system of London theatre sub- 
letting; that he appreciates at any rate one important aspect of the amateur 
movement—namely, its assistance in the educating of a better audience for the 
worthier professional theatre; and that he is properly appreciative of the vitality of 
the American theatre, and of the advantage of the closer link that exists in America 
* between the amateur and professional stages. M. St. CLARE BYRNE 


Studies in Shelley. By AMtyAKUMAR SEN, M.A., Lecturer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Published by the University of Calcutta. 


Mr. Sen is concerned with Shelley’s position as a leader of idealistic thought, 
more particularly with tracing his development through progressive stages and 
with setting out by detailed quotation or summary his reaction to successive 
influences. The magnanimity of Shelley’s preaching and the beauty of his 
poetry are not Mr. Sen’s theme; but his enthusiastic wonder at them is implicit, 
a lure to by-ways of discourse which he has withstood—as may be guessed—not 
lightly. 

Shelley was a mystic. The mystical orthodoxy of his earliest writings was 
disintegrated by his eager discipleship to Locke, and when Locke no longer 
satisfied him, to Hume. The works of the French materialist philosophers, more 
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especially d’Holbach’s Systéme de la nature, also attracted him for a time. From 
these influences arose his writings on metaphysical and sociological theory, such 
as the Refutation of Deism, Notes to Queen Mab, and Speculations on Morals. 

With a mind thus moulded, Shelley could not but be moved by the violent and 
contradictory enthusiasm bred of the revolutionary ferment in France. He became 
aware of the opinions of Godwin, and ‘ardently’—the word is Shelley’s own—turned 
to Godwin for guidance. It was in despite of his essential idealism that he accepted 
Godwin’s denial of innate instincts determining human character ; but in Godwin’s 
second fundamental tenet, the educability and regeneration of mankind, he found 
immediate accord and inspiration, completing Godwin’s aim at intellectual en- 
lightenment by his own ideas for ‘refining the impulses of the imagination, the 
understanding, and the senses’. 

It was not only by satisfaction of the mind but also by kindling personal respect 
and affection that Godwin became the inspirer of Shelley’s work. The later 
dissociation of Shelley from Godwin was first and more directly caused by personal 
difference, but became increasingly—though Shelley continued to champion 
Godwin against detractors and persecutors—a revolt of the spirit too. Shelley’s 
emotional temperament and idealistic mind was alienated by the frigid rationalism 
of Godwin. Idealism, the essence of Shelley’s nature, reasserted itself, outgrowing 
many convictions and beliefs he had acquired from this or that school or coterie, 
and transforming his opinions, social, political, and religious. In 1816 he wrote 
that ‘materialism is a seducing system to young and superficial minds’. In 
1821 he abjured and reprobated Queen Mab and the philosophical Notes attached 
to it, as ‘crude and immature in all that concerns moral and political speculations’. 

Meanwhile, in 1818, he had gone to live in Italy. The physical beauty of 
the world around him was doubtless a strong influence in reviving his enthusiasm 
for the ideal beauties that had charmed him earlier in the dialogues of Plato. 
Plato now eclipsed Godwin. But in the ripest expression of his idealistic ontology, 
as we find it for example in Prometheus Unbound, The Triumph of Life, and the 
Unfinished Drama, the transitory, even illusory, character of the world of sense 
becomes more and more significant: Shelley is nearer to the Hindu doctrine of 
Maya than to Plato’s allegory of shadows cast on the walls of a cave. So, too, in 
his vision of the redemption of mankind, while Prometheus waits inactive, ‘chained 
to this wall of eagle-baffling mountain’, Asia, like the Sakti of a quiescent Iswara, 
is his active principle, as it were, filling the universe with her radiance, and 
creating a new heaven and a new earth. 

From the mysticism of orthodoxy, through and beyond materialistic specula- 
tion, to mystical preaching and prophesying of social and moral ideals. for the life 
of men—this is the scheme under which Shelley’s work is presented. It may have 
seemed essential to Mr. Sen’s treatment that the earlier stages, as logically ante- 
cedent to or implicit in the later, should be fully set forth. But if he should revise 
and reissue the contents of this volume as a whole, he may perhaps treat his scheme 
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with less respect and his method with freer variation. For abundance of poetic 
work in a short and often harassed life, for its technical mastery and aesthetic 
charm, Shelley has been compared to Mozart. Even of Mozart’s work some early 
pieces are less worthy of playing in concert halls and expounding by scholars to-day 
than of merest listing by list-makers; and Mozart was trained from infancy in the - 
craftsmanship and the artistry of music, and by the time of adolescence had more 
than graduated. Shelley at nineteen had had no such upbringing: Sir Timothy, 
and Eton, and University College had seen to that; and little purpose is served 
by unburying—it may be hoped for the last time—bits of paltry rant from Zastrozzi. 
Nor is there need, especially as the ground has already been traversed by other 
writers, of much argumentation and array of evidence to support the thesis that an 
alert-minded undergraduate in 1810 was a reader and imitator of Locke and Hume. 

The essay on Godwin and Shelley, third of the five included in this volume, is 
also the longest and perhaps the weightiest. It treats in detail Godwin’s and 
Shelley’s utilitarianism, their denunciations of property and marriage, and their 
partly coincident, partly divergent criticisms of other social institutions, such as 
government, punishment, and war. Their principles of peaceful reform and of 
abstention from violence in opposing evil are emphatically stated. Shelley’s 
Philosophical View of Reform is compared with Godwin’s Political Justice. The gradual 
separation of Shelley from Godwin, after his first rush into discipleship, is traced 
to its causes. Shelley’s mind moved towards individualism and idealism; and 
personal conflicts helped the estrangement. ‘Shelley’s reverence for his erstwhile 
teacher received a very rude shock when he found the father intolerant of what the 
philosopher had advocated.’ Bitter sentences are quoted from Shelley’s letters 
about Godwin’s treatment of himself and Mary. 

The essay on Shelley and Indian Thought is in some ways the most interesting; 
and it might be wished that Mr. Sen had made it fuller. It was from Southey’s 
The Curse of Kehama that Shelley drew his first and often inaccurate notions of 
Indian thought and life. Its influence pervades much of Queen Mab; and even so 
late as The Triumph of Life Shelley draws inspiration from Southey’s description 
of the progress of Jaga-Naut, ‘a religious rite which Englishmen of that age believed 
to be current among Hindus’. But he had studied meanwhile a more authoritative 
source of information about Indian beliefs and ideals in the works of Sir William 
Jones. This study not only suggested imagery and scene-drawing in his later | 
poems, but also, coming at a critical stage in the development of his mind, modi- 
fied his Platonic idealism towards the conception of a world of sense where 
‘nothing is but all things seem’, of the human soul as an eternal ray of the infinite 
spirit, and of ultimate reality as one alone, existing where ‘the sun doth not shine 
nor the moon and stars, where the lightning doth not flash nor doth fire’. 

A number of passages in several of the essays speak of Shelley’s fervid admiration 
of Platonism, and of its influence on his work; and there are allusions to the Platonic 
philosophy of love and to the allegory of the cave in the Republic. It is noteworthy, 
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however, that in a volume which abounds with quotation from the writers who 
are treated as influencing Shelley there is no textual quotation of, or even parti- 
cularized reference to, any passage in the works of Plato. Perhaps Mr. Sen is 
keeping this subject for a future essay. 

The last essay is on Shelley and the French Revolution. It falls outside the 
schematic treatment of Shelley’s development. Passages from his works, chiefly 
between 1810 and 1817, show his interest in the doctrines of the Revolution and 
his historical knowledge of its events and the social conditions which had led to 
it; his scathing contempt for the parasitism of the French nobility and the cruelty 
of the Church. The Revolt of Islam is closely based on his studies of the French 
Revolution and its failure. His later poems in which the spirit of revolution is 
preached turn to contemporary movements of the same kind in Greece, Naples, 
or Spain. ‘Shelley no longer lived in the past, he was an ardent student of the 
present.’ 

An introduction, an index, and a list of errata complete the volume. In making 
this list it has escaped notice that in a footnote on p. 239 a letter from Shelley, 
who died in 1822, is dated 1823; that in a footnote on p. 252 a line of print has 
dropped out and been replaced by the duplication of another, leaving an ‘ibid.’ in 
the air; and that in 1. 12 of p. 259 an intrusive stop makes a hard saying, which 
Sir William Jones calls ‘evident’, quite unconstruable. J. M. FURNESS 


Aeschylus—The Binding of Prometheus. A Translation in verse by Lenox J. 
Morison. Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net. 


Translations, without being bad, can, and generally do, fail to transfer to the 
reader any appreciable degree of the charm or excitement that the making of 
them has exercised upon the translator. 

I must confess, ungracious though it sounds, that Mr. Morison’s translation is 
to my mind a case in point. It ‘aims’, as he says, ‘at fidelity, even literalness’, and 
it achieves this not very difficult object with rare, and for that very reason some- 
what unaccountable, exceptions. Thus one wonders why in 1. 20 the word else- 
where literally rendered ‘nail’ should be rendered ‘bind’, and why Il. 166-7 should 
be (as far as I can see) so perversely mistranslated. But there are very few of 
these stumbling-blocks. The worst inaccuracies are due to faulty proof-reading. 
A good many marks of punctuation have dropped out. At the top of p. 29 the 
type-setting has gone quite astray; and on p. 38 the last word of the Chorus should 
be ‘memory’ not ‘mercy’, if I am not mistaken. Granted, however, that the trans- 
lation is, on the whole, faithful even to literalness, the question arises what 
advantages it possesses over an accurate prose-version, such as those of Walter 
Headlam and of Professor Tucker. The first answer is of course obvious. A 
prose-version may be very useful as an aid to understanding the original poem, but it 
cannot act as a substitute for the original inasmuch as it lacks an essential element, 
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viz. verse-form. The metres and rhythms of one language need not—often cannot 
—be reproduced in another; but they cannot be replaced by prose rhythm with- 
out the very essence of the original poem being lost.! So we are brought up against 
the actual character of Mr. Morison’s verse and poetic style. How near do they 
come to being an adequate substitute for those of Aeschylus? 

The answer can only be comparative, and one can only answer, without 
dogmatism, according to one’s own taste. I find Mr. Morison’s blank verse mostly 
readable, but rather monotonous; and the monotony seems to me to be broken 
chiefly by occasional infelicities of rhythm and occasional lapses into diction which 
is not so much prosaic as banal. Comparing his version with that of Mr. G. M. 
Cookson published in 1922, I find it free of the occasional laboured poetic artifice 
of that version, but lacking in the emotional effectiveness which Mr. Cookson 
often achieves. I should put it about on a par with an American translation 
by Mr. C. W. Mendell of Yale University (1926), which was accompanied by a 
brave, and up to a point, successful attempt to invent an Aeschylean, not Shelleyan, 
Prometheus Unbound. But as a substitute for the original poem, i.e. as an English 
poem producing, as near as might be, the emotional and aesthetic effects produced 
by the Greek original, none of these three translations are nearly as successful, 
with me, as Professor Murray’s. I know that this raises the question of the legiti- 
macy of rhyming couplets in rendering unrhymed Greek senarii, a question 
which it would take a whole article to discuss, though many would answer it off- 
hand without consideration. Put very briefly, I think the case for rhyme is that it 
tends to avoid the sense of flatness and monotony which the exigencies of translation 
seem almost invariably to impose upon that most difficult of all metres, blank verse. 

Mr. Morison does not seem to me to have a very sensitive ear. He indicates, 
as he modestly professes, ‘the correspondence of strophe and anti-strophe in the 
choruses, and the difference between the iambic and anapaestic passages’, but 
his ‘anapaestic’ lines follow the roughest accentual system and over and over 
again fail to read themselves. Whatever one may think about the possibility of 
establishing quantitive rules for English versification, the efforts of Tennyson, 
Bridges, and others have made us impatient of attempts to reproduce quantitive 
verse by mere substitution of accent. 

Here is a specimen (P.V. 877 foll.): 

Torn by convulsion, smitten with madness, 
All my strength languishes, pricked with the goadspike 
No man hath forged. 
On my breast beating my heart is in terror, 
Wildly my eyes roll; by a storm-wind of madness 
From my course I am swept, nor does my tongue obey 
But my dark words at random are clashing 
On the wild billows of fate. 


1 Some qualification of this statement is needed in regard to epic poetry, for which this is not 
the occasion. _ 
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Here, on the other hand, is a favourable specimen of Mr. Morison’s blank verse 
(353 foll.) : 
And him who dwells in the Cilician caves, 
Earth’s son, I saw with pity, a monster fierce, 
The hundred-headed, violently subdued, 
The furious Typhon, who against all the Gods 
Rose, hissing murder from his frightful jaws, 
While from his eyes flashed lightning terrible, 
When he would storm the sovranty of Zeus. 
But unto him came Zeus’s sleepless shaft, 
The thunderbolt down-hurled, exhaling fire, 
Which of his overweening boastfulness 
Deprived him, smitten to his very heart 
His strength incinerated, lightning-struck; 
And now his body, useless, impotent 
Lies near the narrow channel of the sea, 
Pressed by the weight of Etna’s mighty roots 
And on the mountain-top Hephaestus sits 
Forging his red-hot ingots, whence shall burst 
Rivers of fire with furious jaws devouring 
The fairest crops of Sicily’s fruitful plain. 
NOWELL C. SMITH 


Farewell to Rousseau. By Sutton. Christophers. 7s. 6d. 


This is a very readable book and well worth reading, though the author prac- 
tically dismisses his own thesis almost as soon as he has stated it. The theory is 
(in his own words) that ‘the era of the liberal-democratic state, heralded by 
Locke and ushered in by Rousseau, has come to an end’. But on the next page we 
are told that ‘Democracy however defined never at any period occupied more than 
quite a small area of the political map of the world’, and that with ‘a few city 
states in the ancient world, a few more in the late Middle Ages, and a few countries 
during the nineteenth and early twentieth century, the tale is told’. If then the 
form of government in question has hardly been seriously tried at all, how can 
any one say that its era has come to an end? Weare told by those who know most 
about the matter that the human race has the prospect of living more than a 
million times the period which it has already existed upon earth. He would 
therefore be a very exceptional prophet who could decide, on the experience of 
the few years and few countries which Mr. Sutton advances, how mankind will 
arrange to govern itself for all the rest of its time. 

But it would be a mistake to dismiss the book on account of extravagances like 
this, because it contains much shrewd criticism of how so-called democracies 
actually work and much subtle analysis of the essential forces which maintain 
any government in power. Its fault, alluded to above, is that most common to 
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political writers of the day, of being so obsessed by the sensational, and no doubt 
quite temporary, happenings of the moment as to regard them sub specie aeternitatis. 
Thus Mr. Sutton in one passage allows himself to say that another term of National 
Government with a large majority would bring England near in type to the autho- 
ritarian states such as Germany and Italy. One might, of course, debate such state- 
ments ad infinitum and find some grains of truth in them. But the grains are so 
few and small that it is better to leave the quest alone and turn rather to the more 
penetrating remarks with which the volume is well supplied. We will put first 
those points on which Mr. Sutton seems to have hit the mark, and conclude with 
its most serious general deficiency. 

It is true—and this is probably the most important general truth on which Mr. 
Sutton insists—that governments should be primarily judged by the way in which 
they use their power and not by the way in which they acquired it, or by the 
conscious participation of those governed in all their acts or decisions. There is 
nothing new in this view, but Mr. Sutton repeats with emphasis and apt illustra- 
tion the doctrine which all of us remember, at least from the time of Pope’s 
famous line. Government, as he tells us, is never a mere agent of the governed, 
and goes on to add that ‘men cannot choose not to have a government any more 
than a child can choose not to have a father’. The latter clause is of course an 
over-statement, as so much else in the book, for it is quite possible for any one to 
seek a desert island and maintain himself there without a government, while he 
would not have existed at all without a father. But the truth implied is substantial 
and often overlooked by thorough-going democrats. It is also true, as Mr. Sutton 
tells us, that ‘government is an Art, requiring knowledge, skill and will’ (one 
might even say goodwill) ‘in the governor’. It is the want of this practised skill 
that has brought so many well-meaning governments to grief, as in the tragic 
case of Spain at the moment. 

Granting all this, we may go on to agree with Mr. Sutton in his suggested tests 
of goodness in government and in the action of various social groups towards 
one another. As to goodness in the abstract he will have none of it and indulges 
in some rather fruitless sparring with Dr. W. D. Ross on the subject. But when he 
comes to the pragmatic social test of goodness he carries us with him. “The good- 
ness of any social group, which proves most able to use and conserve the good- 
nesses of other groups, is in a way the highest type of goodness.’ This is so true that 
one regrets that Mr. Sutton did not pursue the idea to its limit, which would have 
given him at least an interesting definition of goodness as that which makes for 
the perfect man by the perfecting of all mankind. But he applies it soundly in his 
description both of good law and good administration. ‘The virtue of the good 
administrator is to seek durable solutions of conflicts of interest. ... Not every 
individual whim which masquerades as conscience should be encouraged—that 
is the liberal-democratic principle—but rather those types of conscience which 
show signs of proving stable and fruitful.’ 
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Enough has been said and quoted to show the great interest of this book. It 
remains to indicate where it falls most short as a general appreciation of the demo- 
cratic principle which it declares is in practice dead or dying. Democracy, like 
all these great ‘ideological’ words, covers a multitude of meanings and is on many 
sides open to the scathing criticisms which Mr. Sutton and Dr. Inge administer 
toit. But on another side—which some of us would think far the most important— 
it contains a large and inspiring truth. That society or government must be con- 
sidered the most civilized and nearest to the human ideal, in which each individual 
consciously realizes both the goal and the part which he is playing in attaining it. 
This is the true and solid kernel in the democratic doctrine and Mr. Sutton does 
not do justice to it. When he asks (p. 205) ‘Who wants to be a free citizen of a 
democratic super-state whose policy he has soggopm Of & share in determining?’, 
he introduces a pseudo-mathematical argument which obscures the real issue. 
My appreciation, for instance, of Homer or Shakespeare, if full and hearty, is no 
whit the less because I share it with hundreds of millions of fellow men. The fact 
that they agree with me enhances and does not diminish my enjoyment. Ap- 
proached on that line, we shall welcome and not despise the ideal of a ‘General 
Will’, though we may be ready to say ‘Farewell to Rousseau’ as revolutionist and 
democrat pur sang. F. S. MARVIN 


Bacone e Machiavelli. By NAPOLEONE Orsini. Collana della nuova cultura. 
Genova, 1936. 15 lire. 


There is perhaps no writer to whom England owes more by way of reparation 
than Machiavelli. From the translation of Gentillet’s Contre-Machiavel in 1577 his 
name became a byword. Andrew’s remark (1604): 

That damned Politician Machiavell, 

That, some say, had his Maximes out of hell, 
is mild compared with much of the abuse heaped upon him, while the words which 
he has given to our vocabulary are sufficiently indicative of our misunderstanding 
ofhim. In 1891 Lord Acton wrote that, with Burd’s edition of the Prince, our long 
inferiority in Machiavellian studies was about to be redeemed. It is true that 
that careful edition is still of value; but while, as Signor Orsini shows, such a work 
as the Cambridge History of English Literature contradicts itself in separate chapters 
with regard to the influence of Machiavelli on the thought of Elizabethan England, 
we have little cause for satisfaction. The need for examination is all the more 
crying when it is remembered that, for Burd, the first English edition of the Prince 
(in Dacres’s translation) was made in 1640, while we know now (v. present work, 
P- 34) that so much demand was there for Machiavelli’s writings that the London 
printer Wolfe had issued, in the Italian text, and with the false stamp of Palermo, 
&c., the Prince and the Discourses in 1584, the Art of War and the Florentine Histories 
in 1587, followed by the Golden Ass in 1588. 
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Signor Orsini begins his book with the statement that he is not concerned with 
Bacon the innovator of sciences, but with his ethic and political doctrines, which 
have been less considered. His first chapter contains an account of Bacon’s works 
and begins the statement of his debt to Machiavelli. ‘Bacone procede valendosi 
di quel senso immediato del particolare che egli, per sua stessa dichiarazione, 
apprendeva dalle opere di Machiavelli’ (p. 24). Not only this, but also ‘egli cerca 
anche di inquadrare in un sistema generale di etica il problema dei rapporti tra 
letica e la politica suscitato in maniera cosi energica dal fiorentino’. He proceeds 
by a careful analysis to show that Bacon had a thorough knowledge of the Prince 
and the Discourses, perhaps also of the Histories and even of the Ritratti delle cose 
di Francia. Bacon adopted the method of Machiavelli (p. 59), and at times carried 
the latter’s conclusions still further. Moreover ‘la sua opera storica, nel metodo 
e nei risultati, rientra nella corrente della storiografia italiana creata dai grandi 
fiorentini’ (p. 77). But the most characteristic development of Machiavelli’s 
thought in Bacon is its application to private life (p. 78). Hence the Faber For- 
tunae. By subordinating this bonum suitatis to the bonum communionis Bacon ‘pone 
per la prima volta luniversale etico’ (p. 109). And from this also proceeds 
Bacon’s reversal of the ‘primato della ragion teoretica sulla pratica, sostenuto da 
Aristotile’ (p. 119). ‘For good thoughts (though God accept them) yet towards 
men are little better than good dreams, except they be put in act.’ For Signor 
Orsini this exaltation of the active as opposed to the contemplative ideal is the 
most modern—and I think by this he means also the most important—conception 
in Bacon, since it substitutes for the old formula of wisdom the new ideal ‘del 
cittadino cosciente del suo rapporto con tutta la comunita civile’ (p. 158). 

In conclusion it will be well for the English reader to consider carefully Signor 
Orsini’s last chapter, which gives the history of the Bacon-Machiavelli question. 
It will be evident from it that, while much patient and valuable work has been 
done on the evaluation of English contacts with Italy in the Elizabethan period, 
it has been due most often to other scholars than our own. Nor (cf. note 9, p. 61) 
have our own scholars always shown themselves familiar with what has been accom- 
plished. In spite of M. Jacques Boulenger Italy still holds her place as the fountain- 
head of the Renaissance, and it would be eminently fitting if this excellent little 
book of Signor Orsini led, not only to an increased recognition of our debt, but 
also to a general study of Machiavelli which might take its place beside Burd’s 
edition of the Prince. J. HUMPHREYS WHITFIELD 


Civilta Italiana e Civilta Inglese. By Piero Repora. Firenze, Felice Le 
Monnier, 1936. 16 lire. 


Signor Rebora (formerly Lecturer in Italian at Liverpool) has given us an inter- 
esting book. It has a certain looseness of texture—sometimes extending even to 
individual essays, as, for example, the last one on Italy, Wales, and Liverpool— 
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which is due to the fact that these papers on Anglo-Italian subjects were prepared 
for delivery as separate lectures; but that does not prevent them from including 
much new matter. Only one of these papers, the last, deals with recent times, 
and this owes its origin to Signor Rebora’s connexion with Liverpool—a connexion 
which enables him to give many interesting particulars on the city of William 
Roscoe. The others are concerned in the main with the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It would not occur to most of us to look in Florence for descriptions 
of the Great Fire of London or of the 1688 Revolution; yet the reports of the 
Tuscan Resident in London, Giovanni Salvetti, and his successor Francesco 
Terriesi, throw on those events that sort of sidelight which makes them stand out 
in greater relief. In particular Terriesi’s letter on the Revolution raises the ques- 
tion of the accuracy of the Protestant historians who represented the momentary 
return of King James on the 16th December as being unwelcome and uncheered. 
Terriesi wrote instead that he crossed the city ‘fra popolo infinito, per mezzo 
d’acclamationi che andavano alle stelle’. This information, of course, does not 
alter the outline of these events, and is of the nature therefore of a sauce to them. 
More important is Signor Rebora’s essay on ‘San Tommaso Moro e I’Italia’, not 
merely because the canonization of More has aroused general interest in him, 
but because the natural tendency of Catholic exiles under Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth to proceed to Italy resulted in relations between the two countries 
which have not been examined with any thoroughness. The emphasis is not so 
much on the life of More himself as on sixteenth-century Italian knowledge of 
More and his writings. Signor Rebora works out the connexion between the 
English apologists and contemporary Italian writers. Most important among 
these is one who has hitherto been overlooked, Gerolamo Pollini, who published 
in 1591 his Storia ecclestastica della Rivoluzione d’Inghilterra. This work has not only 
the merit of adding a new particular concerning the death of More, but it gave 
rise to a controversy between England and the Grand-Duchy of Tuscany. This 
controversy (the story of which is told in a separate paper) began with Lord 
Burleigh’s denunciation of the book to Queen Elizabeth, in which he calls it ‘the 
most mischievous and spiteful libel that ever Devil in Hell did write’. Spurred by 
this report Elizabeth sent a letter (here published in the original Italian) of protest 
to the Grand-Duke, though it does not appear that the measures taken against 
it were effective, for a new edition came out in 1594. In addition Signor Rebora 
gives a clear account of the interpretation of Shakespeare in Italy; though perhaps 
the most essential part of the four interesting papers which he devotes to Shake- 
spearian questions is his reaffirmation of the connexion between the Tempest and 
the commedia dell’ arte. To conclude, it will be found that Signor Rebora is not 
dull even when he is discursive; and that he has the merit of working in a field 
where there is much to glean. J. HUMPHREYS WHITFIELD 
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La Volonta in Amleto. By ALFREDO FRassati. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1936. 
10 lire. 

I am not certain whether Signor Frassati’s book is more ingenious or ingenuous. 
No play has accumulated such a mass of criticism as Hamlet; but there are only 
two references to previous critics in this book, and each of these carries a general 
refutation, as if all had spoken with one voice. For the rest Signor Frassati is 
concerned with building up an interpretation directly from the play. For him 
Hamlet is indeed the tragedy of the Will, but not of a will that is weak and hesi- 
tant. Hamlet is a resolute character, one that pursues the goal that it has set itself 
against all obstacles. This thesis is stated from the first page; and it is obvious 
that there is much to be explained away before it is established. Why does not 
Hamlet act at once? Because, says Signor Frassati, he must have more solid proof 
than what is offered by a vision. His reputation and his succession to the throne 
are at stake: he must have certainty. But even the play-scene does not give him 
an objective proof, that is, one that will justify him in the eyes of Denmark. The 
king must be made to declare himself, his crime must be universally recognized, 
because Hamlet’s vengeance is a public not a private one. But Hamlet has no 
doubts, and moves inexorably towards this objective. 

Against the sea of troubles that beset this theory Signor Frassati takes up arms 
untiringly. Almost all his explanations are ingenious, but their very number 
inevitably weakens each taken separately. In particular that of the killing of 
Polonius (p. 75) seems inadequate: there is no ‘supreme necessity’ as yet. Nor is 
his dismissal of the Ghost’s remonstrance convincing. It is not, however, particular 
points which are the main weakness of the book. Signor Frassati shows great 
conversancy with the text of the play, but only in translation, and in a translation 
which gives little idea of the quality of the original. Hence it is possible for him 
to ignore problems which an acquaintance with the English text would have 
raised, because the style (that of the translator) is equal throughout. If the remark 
in the Sacred Wood that Hamlet the play is the primary problem, and Hamlet 
the character only secondary means anything, it implies that no theory of Hamlet 
the man can be sufficient, unless it is based upon a thorough study of the formation 
of the play. But Signor Frassati is more concerned with Hamlet than he is with 
Shakespeare; and his book suffers because of it. 

J. HUMPHREYS WHITFIELD 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Wordsworth: A Selection. Edited by BERNARD Groom. Edward Arnold & Co. 
3s. 6d. 

Mr. Groom seeks to guide the English student from an appreciation only of the 

few admitted masterpieces of Wordsworth (such as are included in all the antho- 
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logies) to a wider understanding of his essential originality. The poems are 
arranged in chronological order and include longer works such as Michael and 
Margaret, or the Ruined Cottage. Thirteen pages are devoted to passages from The 
Prelude and at the end the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads is printed in full. 

In the Introduction Wordsworth’s life and poetic aims are briefly described, 
with particular reference to The Prelude and the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads; for 
the editor holds that these two works contain in themselves most of the information 
the reader is likely to want, without recourse to the testimony of others. The 
Annette Vallon episode, however, is mentioned. The significance of Wordsworth’s 
partnership with Coleridge, and the complementary character of Peter Bell and 
The Ancient Mariner are well brought out. Mr. Groom is inclined to defend 
Wordsworth against the charge that his simplicity is so often uninspired, and 
describes him aptly as ‘a writer of great poetry rather than perfect poems’. 

The Notes have been prepared with great care, and are excellent. Their 
object is not so much to explain the text (for a priori Wordsworth’s text does not 
need much explanation) as to convey the sort of information which enables the 
poems to be more deeply appreciated. For instance, in connexion with The Daffodils, 
he quotes the passage from Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal describing the incident 
on which the poem was based. Thus we are enabled to study the practical meaning 
of ‘emotion recollected in tranquillity’. The arguments of the longer philosophical 
poems, such as Tintern Abbey and the Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, are skil- 
fully analysed and explained. 

Altogether this is the best practical book on Wordsworth which has appeared 
for a long time. 


An Anthology of the Seasons. Collected by RHonA ARBUTHNOT LANE, with 
an Introduction by Guy KEnpDALL. Frederick Muller, Ltd. 6s. 


This is a charming anthology chosen on an individual plan. There are perhaps 
enough ‘seasonal’ poems to justify the title, but Poems of Nature would perhaps 
better describe the full range of choice. The collection is rich in examples from 
modern poetry on this theme, but Bridges might well have been more represented. 
His London Snow leaps to the mind for inclusion, and he could have supplied many 
more poems appropriate to the plan of this anthology. 

It is a great pity that there are so many misprints, especially in some of the 
modern poems. For example, in Julian Grenfell’s noble poem Into Battle, in the 
second verse death is printed for dearth—a singularly unfortunate misprint, which 
not only spoils the rhyme scheme but introduces an alien thought. But there 
are many others including no less than three in Gerald Gould’s verses entitled 
Oxford. We notice that the eighteenth-century poem To the Cuckoo is ascribed 
to Logan, though Michael Bruce is now generally thought to be the author of 
what Burke (quite unaccountably) held to be the finest lyric in our poetry. Who 
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the author was, however, is a small point, but in the last verse the substitution of 
the commonplace joyful wing for social wing is a loss to the poem. It is unfortunate 
also that Herrick’s A Christmas Carol has been curtailed so that we are deprived of 
the lovely couplet: 

Who with His sunshine and His showers 

Turns all the patient ground to flowers. 
But it is hoped that all this will be rectified when the book reaches its second 
edition as it certainly deserves to do. 


Brush Up Your Own Language. Guy Pocock. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 
2s. 6d. 


There is a typically English humour in the belated appearance of this new- 
comer to a series which has hitherto been concerned with breaking down that 
insularity in language matters which we traditionally affect. The book is none 
the less welcome on that account, and indeed promises to rival the popularity 
already won by its predecessors. 

It is not a school book and makes no claim to present a complete course of 
grammar. ‘You did all that at school,’ Mr. Pocock says. The analytical, cut-and- 
dried kind of grammar, however necessary in the classroom, will not do in the 
case of grown-up persons who want to improve their English but refuse to be 
bored after office hours. The aim has therefore been to deal in an interesting and 
amusing way with points which crop up in ordinary conversation and everyday 
writing. Miss Phyllis Ward contributes her share towards this with thirteen draw- 
ings in pen and ink. All forms of pedantry are eschewed, and superstitions such 
as that against the split infinitive or against the preposition ending a sentence 
are put in their proper place. On the other hand, a more scrupulous grammarian 
would have been careful to remove the ambiguity of one sentence on page 29 
(in the chapter on Punctuation) by inserting a comma. 

There is a certain inconsistency of treatment—for instance, the reader who is 
sufficiently advanced to benefit from the excellent chapters on Précis-writing, 
Paragraphs, and Argument surely does not need to be told how to spell words 
like ‘father’, ‘height’, ‘fifth’, and ‘Saturday’! One would also like to see Mr. 
Pocock’s model answers to some of his stimulating Exercises. 

But the brushing-up is certainly a pleasant friction, and there are few whose - 
English would not shine the brighter for it. 


Grass of Parnassus. An Anthology of Poetry for Schools. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir Joun Sguire. Edward Arnold & Co. 2s. 6d. 

As Sir John Squire points out in his Introduction, no two people would construct 

any kind of anthology on precisely the same lines, least of all an anthology for 

adolescents. The compiler of this one is conservative in his choice of material, 
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concentrating chiefly on the well known, but he departs from tradition to the 
extent of including extracts from Shakespeare’s plays, Paradise Lost, and the 
Authorized Version of the Bible. The poems are arranged in chronological order, 
about fifty pages being devoted to the works of living poets. 

A valuable feature of the editing is the classification into groups which follows 
the list of contents. The object of this is to enable interesting comparisons to be 
made between poems akin to each other in thought and feeling. For instance, 
under the heading ‘Songs of Loyalty and Love of Country’, The Song of Deborah 
and The Battle of Agincourt are placed together. There is also an Appendix giving 
short biographical notes on the authors represented. 


Clear Thinking. R. W. Jepson. Longmans, Green & Co. 35. 6d. 
Thought and Expression. Ernest E. Wurtz. Edward Arnold & Co. 2s. 


These two books illustrate a growing tendency among progressive school-teachers 
to delve beneath their ordinary curricula and bring to light the inward processes 
of thought by which all knowledge is acquired—and yet to do this in a simple 
and practical way without recourse to elaborate and outworn systems of logic. 

Clear Thinking is the more interesting, because it is intended for older and more 
thoughtful pupils—those in the upper forms of secondary schools. It is an elemen- 
tary course of preparation for democratic citizenship, and its excellent arrange- 
ment can be illustrated simply by reciting the titles of the chapters: 

The Need for Clear Thinking. 
How Judgements are Made. 
How Judgements are Tested. 
Scientific Method. 

Some Common Fallacies. 
Prejudice. 

The Popular Press. 
Language. 

There are exercises appended to each chapter which are not mere intelligence 
tests. If only one could get the general public, or the next generation, to master 
this book, a new Age of Reason might be inaugurated! 

Thought and Expression has more limited and more practical aims. The writer 
is convinced that it is useless to teach grammar without teaching logical principles 
at the same time, since, as Jespersen says, ‘however blurred the outlines may 
sometimes be, the main general classifications expressed by grammatical forms 
will always be found to have some logical foundation’. The book is accordingly 
divided into two complementary halves: Part I, Expression—Grammar; Part II, 
Thought—Logic. A third part is devoted to Additional Revisionary Exercises, 
which the writer has tested with thirteen-year old boys and found to be of practical 
value. 

Bb 
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Short Stories by Modern Writers. Edited by R. W. Jerson, M.A. The Heri- 
tage of Literature Series. Longmans, Green & Co. 2s. 


Mr. R. W. Jepson’s small volume of Short Stories by Modern Writers will be wel- 
comed by teachers of English, for it has the variety and scope necessary for the 
purpose for which it is intended. The editor’s suggestions for exercises at the end 
of the book show its possibilities for contrast and criticism. The writers represented, 
with the exception of Liam O’Flaherty and H. E. Bates, are old favourites, indeed 
most of them are dead. At least two of the stories, “The Fly’, by Katherine Mans- 
field, and ‘The Willow Plate Embellishment’, by Ernest Bramah, are exceptionally 
good. The difficulties of making such a selection are obvious, particularly when 
dealing with present-day writers, and Mr. Jepson has steered clear of most of the 
disagreeable characteristics of modern writing. There is still, however, a slight 
savour of one of the worst features of present-day writing and education—cynicism, 
glibness, and sophistication combining to set up the golden calf of ‘realism’, which 
like most modern -isms has little use for man’s most sincere motives. 

Among the first few stories in the book the theme of sudden death is frequently 
present, and throughout the book the bogy of ‘disillusionment’ is often with us 
without the compensating presence of a fairy-godmother with new hope and a 
fine new philosophy of life. Even the old men in Mr. Bates’s story have not found 
contentment in old age. 

Mr. Jepson’s suggestions ‘for parallel reading’ show how these stories can serve 
as stepping-stones to books and writers of lasting importance and value. 


Catalogue 391—Medieval and Modern European Philology and Medieval Litera- 
ture. B. N. Blackwell, Ltd. Oxford. 


This catalogue will be indispensable to scholars in any branch of European 
philology, and may also be of value for the purposes of historical research. 
English students will be chiefly interested in Section 13, on General and Modern 
English Philology, which contains references to all the classical works on the sub- 
ject and also to rare and learned volumes such as Ekwall’s Shakespeare’s Vocabulary, 
its etymological elements; the productions of the English Place-Name Society, and 
Barrére and Leland’s Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant, embracing English, 
American, Anglo-Indian Slang, Pidgin English, Tinkers’ Jargon, and other irregular 
phraseology. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of English. 
Dear Sir, 


On May 16, 1713, Swift writes to Stella, ‘I think ’00 might have had a Dean 
under yr Girdle for the Superscription’. On this his latest editor comments that 
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the joke is now unfathomable. But what Swift means is that Stella ought to have 
addressed him as Dean. In my article on Polite Conversation I referred to the same 
curious phrase. When Miss says ‘Neverout’ quite bold and plain she is asked 
whether she has not an M. under her girdle. 


Yours faithfully, 
The Old Oxyard, Mona WILson 
Oare, Wilts. 
To the Editor of English. 
October 19, 1936. 
Dear Sir, 


Students of Restoration poetry will be grateful to Miss Dorothy Stuart for her 
article on ‘Roscommon of the Unspotted Bays’, but they will, perhaps, share my 
surprise at the fact that she made no reference to the most interesting passage in 
the Essay on Translated Verse. Surely one of the chief claims of that poem to the 
attention of the modern reader is to be found in the remarkable lines in which the 
poet urges the abandonment of the ‘barb’rous aid’ of rime, and, adding example 
to precept, breaks off from his argument to give the reader what he modestly 
describes in a footnote as ‘An Essay on blanc Verse’ consisting of twenty-seven 
lines imitated from Book VI of Paradise Lost. Is not this the first time that the 
abandonment of rime in non-dramatic verse was advocated since the publication 
of Milton’s note ‘On the Verse’ prefixed to the first edition of Paradise Lost? 
Roscommon is thus seen to be not only a forerunner of Pope as Miss Stuart has 
pointed out, but also a predecessor of those Augustan poets like John Philips and 

James Thomson who took Milton as their model, and tried to imitate the metre 
and the style of Paradise Lost. 

Yours truly, 

University College, VIVIAN DE SoLa Pinto 

Southampton. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Tue following are all the reports received in time for this Number.—Ed. 


BIRMINGHAM 
October 20, 1936, Dr. John Johnson on ‘Some Chapters in the History of 
Printing’. 
November 3, Professor A. M. D. Hughes on ‘Horace and Pope’. 
November 17, Miss H. Gardner on ‘Andrew Marvell’. 
December 1, Miss H. Darbishire on ‘Paradise Lost’. 
February 2, 1937, Mr. W. H. Auden on ‘Poetry’. 
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February 16, Mr. J. F. Waterhouse on ‘George Crabbe’. 
March 2, The Very Rev. W. R. Inge on ‘Margery Kempe and her Friends’, 
March 9, Professor H. B. Charlton on ‘Shakespeare’s Romances’. 


BRISTOL 
October 9, 1936, The Rev. W. H. Oldaker on ‘Elizabethan Music, with special 


reference to the Songs in the Dramas’. 
December 4, Mrs. J. W. Pym on ‘Greek Tragic Drama’. 


CHELMSFORD 
November 4, 1936, Members of the Branch gave a reading of Tennyson’s 
Becket. 


DURHAM 


October 29, 1936, Dr. R. W. Chapman on ‘Literary Property’. 
Dr. C. Colleer Abbott has also lectured on ‘Boswell’s Papers’. 


LEEDS AND DISTRICT 
October 22, 1936, Professor Bonamy Dobrée on ‘Literature and Politics’. 
November 19, Mrs. Philip Lamb on ‘Chaucer’s English’. 
December 4, Dr. John Rothenstein on “The Foundations of Modern Art’. 


MIDDLESBROUGH 
November 12, 1936, Visit of Arts League of Service. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH 

October 1, 1936, Mr. H. M. Burton on ‘Hood and Ingoldsby’. 

October 23, Mr. Eric Gillett on ‘Shakespeare and England: a Note on a Critical 
Patriot’. 

November 5, Mr. A. G. Macdonell on ‘Hilaire Belloc’. 

December 8, Mr. Andrew Stephenson on ‘The Elizabethan Stage and the 
Maddermarket Theatre’. 

December 17, Mrs. D. E. A. Rash on ‘Novels of the Countryside’. 


OXFORD 


November 6, 1936, The Very Rev. W. R. Inge on ‘Margery Kempe and her 
Contemporaries’. 

December 4, Sir Philip Hartog on ‘Fundamental Problems in the Teaching 
of English Composition’. 

February 5, 1937, Hon. Harold Nicholson on ‘English Biography’. 

March 5, Mr. E. M. Tillyard on ‘The Personal Heresy in Literature’. 

May 14, Annual General Meeting and Presidential Address. 
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PLYMOUTH 

September 22, 1936, Professor Horrox on “The Prose Style of John Ruskin’. 
October 27, Sir William Munday on ‘Pearl’. 

November 17, Miss Kathleen Goad-on ‘Children’s Books: Old and New’. 
December 9, Mr. L. A. G. Strong on ‘J. M. Synge’. 

January 26, 1937, The Rev. Allan Wyon on ‘Browning and Shelley’. 


RUGBY 
October 1, 1936, Hon. Harold Nicholson on ‘Political Biography’. 


SHEFFIELD 
October 27, 1936, Mr. A. A. Eaglestone on ‘The Art and Social oe acces 
of the Detective Novel’. 
November 10, Mr. Cecil Day Lewis on “The Nurture of the Seneatnnsien?. 
November 24, Mr. R. C. Steele on ‘Broadcasting and English Education’. 
December 1, Mr. Stephen Spender on ‘Poetry and Politics’. 
February 2, 1937, Mr. R. R. Kimbell on ‘Madrigals and Songs’. 
February 23, Miss M. St. Clare Byrne on ‘Costume in the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Theatre’. 
March 3, M. René Huyghes on ‘Delacroix et Baudelaire’. 
March 23, Mr. Walter de la Mare on ‘Lewis Carroll and Nonsense’. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
January 22, 1937, Miss Edith Batho on ‘Wordsworth and his Friends’. 
February 4, Dr. Simeon Potter on ‘The Vision of Piers Plowman’. 
February 22, Lecture Recital: Mr. H. C. Deavin and Mr. R. V. Lawson on 
‘Elizabethan Music’. 
March 12, Mr. Arundell Esdaile on ‘The British Museum and English Literature’. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


NORTH-WEST STAFFORDSHIRE 

September 24, 1936, Joint meeting of English, Historical, and Geographical 

Associations: Dr. A. Scotland on ‘Shakespeare and the Shakespeare Country’. 
October 22, General Meeting. Mr. A. E. Emery on ‘The Work of Aldous Huxley’. 
November 18, Arts League of Service. 
December 11, Mr. T. K. Barrett on ‘The Education of the Reading Public’. 
January 29, 1937, The Bishop of Stafford on ‘The Teacher in History’. 
February 10, Mr. J. T. Christie on ‘Two Aspects of Robert Bridges’. 
March 19, Mr. Ivor Brown on ‘Strange Adventures of the English Language’. 


STAFFORD 
September 26, 1936, Social Evening. 
October 10, Mrs. E. E. Duncan-Jones on ‘Mrs. Thrale’. 
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SCOTTISH BRANCHES 


ABERDEEN 
November 6, 1936, Mr. Edwin Muir on ‘A Defence of Romantic Poetry’. 


EDINBURGH 
October 24, 1936, Professor E. de Selincourt on ‘The Early Wordsworth’. 
November 13, Rev. Professor John Baillie on ‘A Theologian’s Reflections on 
Contemporary Fiction’. 
December 4, Discussion on ‘The Teaching of Poetry in Schools’. 
December 18, Dr. Dorothy M. Hoare on ‘Henry James’. 


GLASGOW 
November 20, 1936, Mr. John Clarke on ‘By-ways of Literature’. 


WEST FIFE 

October 27, 1936, Mr. Thomas Henderson on ‘The Approach to Poetry’. 

November 17, Sir W. W. McKechnie on ‘English in the Primary School’. 

December 15, Rev. G. B. Burnet on ‘The Puritans and their Contribution to 

the National Life’. 

January 19, 1937, Mr. F. Harvey on ‘R. B. Cunninghame-Graham’. 

February 16, Miss Bonthrone on ‘Books and Readers’. 

March 16, Rev. T. M. M‘Auslane on ‘Robert Browning and Religious Thought’. 

April 20, Mr. H. Toner on ‘The Poetry of Robert Herrick’. 

The meeting on October 17 was the Annual Business Meeting, and the following 
office-bearers were elected: President: Mr. F. Harvey; Ex-President: Mr. J. K. Orr; 
Vice-Presidents: Miss Brock and Miss Walker; Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. A. Neale; 
Minutes Secretary: Miss Horne. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


AUSTRALIA 


ADELAIDE 

The Annual Meeting was held on April 24, 1936. 

On June 19 the President, Professor J. I. M. Stewart, delivered a public lecture 
on ‘The Tempest’. The lecture was repeated on June 26. 

At the July meeting Mr. E. G. Biaggini read a very interesting paper on ‘George 
Sturt’. After giving a brief sketch of Sturt’s life, Mr. Biaggini referred to his 
writings, paying special attention to ‘The Wheelwright’s Shop’, from which he 
read extracts. He emphasized the skill with which Sturt portrayed English village 
life and also illustrated his use of satire and humour. 

On August 14 Mr. A. G. Paull spoke on ‘Individual Freedom and the Teaching of 
English’. He described the experiment in individual freedom which has been con- 
ducted at the Thebarton Junior Technical School for the past nine years, and then 
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went on to consider the teaching of English under the freedom plan. He concluded 
by tracing briefly the history of freedom in education. The paper was illustrated 
with lantern slides and some of the aids and text-books referred to were displayed. 

The September meeting took the form of a symbolism on ‘Some Aspects of 
English Literature during the past Hundred Years’. Mr. S. Talbot Smith spoke 
on the drama and in a most interesting way traced its development during the 
past century. Professor Stewart spoke on poetry. He said that poetry tends to 
become more obscure, more private, and more difficult. Like all art, it must 
often renew itself and so it becomes difficult and disconcerting. But though new 
art is always likely to be puzzling, it must be remembered that the new does not 
invalidate the old. 

The last meeting for the year was held on October 16, when Miss E. Moodie 
Heddle spoke on ‘Books for Youth’. Book catalogues, children’s libraries, junior 
book clubs, literary reviews, and reading lists all came within the scope of Miss 
Heddle’s interesting and stimulating address. 


MELBOURNE 

The September meeting was held in conjunction with the Classical Association 
of Victoria. Professor W. A. Osborne gave an interesting lecture on ‘Some 
Translators of Homer’. 

In October Mr. H. G. Seccombe gave a paper on American Poetry. He traced 
briefly its development, then referred in more detail to the work of Beret, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Emily Dickinson, and Elinor Wylie. 

SYDNEY 

A meeting of the Branch was held on August 31, 1936, when Mr. J. G. Flynn 
gave an address on “The Modern Comedy of Manners’. 

On September 21 Mr. T. D. Anderson gave an address on “The Later Words- 
worth’, 

On October 1 Mr. R. G. Howarth gave a public lecture on ‘The Tempest’. 

The Branch has published two offprints: No. 22—‘The One-Act Play’; and 
No. 23—‘English Drama: is it dead or dying?” 


INDIA 


MADRAS 

A meeting of the Branch was held on November 20, 1936, with Professor Lakshmi 
in the Chair. Mr. M. Ramanuja Rao Naidu read a paper on ‘Sir James Barrie’. 

In an illuminating analysis of the plots, the charm and the philosophy of the 
major plays, from The Admirable Crichton to Peter Pan, Mr. Naidu claimed that 
Barrie’s work is neither a portrait nor a satire of the age. Avoiding topicality, it 
is concerned with the immortal part of us. The mysterious island and the magical 
woods are within ourselves and the never-never land is the always-always land. 
Barrie is thus the one true romanticist in our unromantic age. 
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In the discussion that followed, Barrie’s plays were set down as mere flummery, 
no better than Milne’s, but his Kailyard novels were taken more seriously. Some- 
thing of a journalist, Barrie the playwright struck early and exploited fully a thin 
vein of whimsicality. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
FORT HARE 


Fourteenth Annual Report, 1936 

The Branch continues to maintain its membership, the numbers for the current 
year being 25 full members and 54 associate members. The Committee has 
decided to urge more people to become full members. 

On April 2 Dr. A. Kerr gave a lecture on “The Appeal of Great Literature’, 
in which he pointed out that simplicity, truth to life, and felicity of expression 
were the hallmarks of really great literature, not inspiration, as many people 
supposed. 

On May 7 Dr. H. J. Rousseau spoke on ‘Afrikaans and the English-speaking 
Empire’. He showed that it was impossible for Afrikaans or the Bantu languages 
to die out in South Africa. 

On June 4 the Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd read a paper on ‘John Henry, Cardinal 
Newman: a personal drama’. The lecturer gave a sympathetic account of Cardinal 
Newman’s life, paying tribute to his sincerity and religious genius. 

On August 6 Dr. Ferguson Davie spoke on ‘Dante Gabriel Rossetti, artist and 
poet’, illustrating her lecture with copies of Rossetti’s paintings and numerous 
quotations from his poems. 

On September 3 the Rev. H. L. Henchman was the speaker, his subject being 
‘Writings of the Pioneers’. The lecture was composed of extracts from the writings 
of men and women who lived in or near Alice and Fort Hare nearly one hundred 
years ago. 

On September 28 the Rev. A. M. Agnew gave a lecture on ‘The Background 
of Burns’s Genius’. Mr. Agnew approached his subject from a rather unusual 
angle, and very convincingly showed how many of Burns’s works were the out- 
come of his contacts with his parents, his tutor, and a certain Betty Davidson. 


WELLINGTON 
A retrospective glance at the year’s programme reveals a list of interesting lecture 
topics. 
March 18, 1936, Mr. Anders on ‘Thomas Pringle, Poet and Newspaper-man’. 
The second meeting was a Domestic one in which four students discussed their 
‘best book of the vacation’. 
During the second term, Miss M. B. Fergusson on ‘Heroic Ages’. 
June 10, Professor T, Forsyth on “Types of Comedy’. 
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In August, Miss D. E. de Zouche on “The Idea of Destiny in the Aeneid’. 

During the third term, two Domestic meetings were held. A play-reading of 
Barrie’s Alice Sit-by-the-Fire was given in the first. In the second, Professor 
G. Newman, the President, gave an illustrated lecture on ‘English Literature’. 

October 7, Miss C. van Heyningen on ‘First Impressions on reading James 
Joyce’s Ulysses’. 

October 21, Discussion with the Afrikaans Literary Society, ‘Praatgraag’, on 
‘The Influence of the speaking of Afrikaans on our English speech’. 

October 28, Business Meeting, in which reports were read and officers for 1937 
elected. 


Interchange of Teachers between Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
WE have received the following notice from the British Joint Committee for the 
interchange of teachers between Great Britain and the United States which will 
be of interest to many of our readers.—Ed. 


The interchange of salaried appointments between women teachers in British 
and American schools is arranged in Great Britain by a joint committee represent- 
ing the English-speaking Union, the British Federation of University Women, the 
Incorporated Association of Headmistresses, and the Association of Assistant Mis- 
tresses, working in conjunction with Committees in the United States. 

The appointments are open only to teachers who at the time of their application 
are holding a position in a school in Great Britain and are arranged on the under- 
standing that the teachers will return to their original posts on the completion 
of their year’s work in the United States. The arrangements for interchange have 
been approved by the Board of Education and service overseas is regarded as 
contributory service for superannuation purposes, and it may also count for salary 
increments under the Burnham Scale. 

The Committee has available for the year 1937-8 some thirty-five applications 
from American teachers offering English, ten of which offer in addition such 
subsidiary subjects as History, Geography, French, or Latin. Of the total number 
of applications four are from New Zealand, two from California, and the remain- 
der are scattered throughout the United States. 

Further information may be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, British 
Joint Committee for Interchange, Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, W. 1. 


Contributions for the Summer Number should reach the Editor not later than June 1. 
—Ed. 
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Discovery is generally recognized as the most authoritative British : 
monthly dealing with new researches in science and the humanities “7m 
for the general reader. Written by experts, yet in non-technical . 
language, its articles provide a regular review, not only of actual 
discoveries, but also of subjects in which new methods and new 

points of view are being developed. 


‘| have always found Discovery excellent reading and that it widened both one’s 
interest and one’s knowledge.’ Sir J. J. Thomson. 


‘Discovery is helping to spread the message of science, which is the most 7m 
important thing in the world of to-day.’ General the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts. 


‘ Discovery is an admirably conducted paper and fills a felt gap.’ Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Subscription 12s. 6d. per annum post free 
Send 6d. for specimen copy to 
The Publisher 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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